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Whitten for the Boston Notion 
OUR COT 


BY MRS. ANNA 


‘Breathes there the man with soul so dead, 
Who never to himself hath said: 
‘This is my own—my native land? _ 
~corTT. 
‘Ovur Country !—At that hallowed word, 
What feelings in the breast are stirred ; 
The wanderer—wheresoe’er he roam, 
Weeps at the sacred name of nomr! 
Her rudest peak—her loneliest cave— 
The waters round her rocks that lave— 
Iler desert plains—her mountains high, 
For him possess a witchery. 
The Switzer will sigh, when far distant, to hear 
The soul-stirring song of the rude mountaineer ; 
It speaks of his country! It tells of the time 
When in childhood, he loved her mountains to 
climb. 
It brings to his view, the sweet cot by the wood ; 
And the bright sunny faces before it that stood. 
The Greek—though his country has long since 
been known, 
As a shadow of glory, now faded and gone ; 
Will pause on her hills ; e’er he bid them adiep ; 
Where cities and temples once rose to the view : 
And find in their ruins, now dreary and bare, 
A charm, that in vain he will seek for elsewhere. 


Hark! The loud bug!e’s thrilling sound 
Rises o’er Scotland’s hills. Around, 
Through vale and glen, o’er rock and dell, 
The parting echos gently swell : 

Yet startling in that wild domain 

Where solitude had fixed her reign. 
Strange, that a sound so shrill and drear 
Should jar on nature’s slumbers here ; 
That sound has roused up | osoms stern, 
From the green heath, and tangled fern ; 


Teal. 
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Now springs a warrior to the strand ; 
His kindling eye surveys the band, 
Who, firm in purpose, boldly stand, 
To die—orfree their native land. 
But who is he, whose lofty soul 
Thus spurns the fetters of control ? 
That noble form and forehead fair, 
Bear marks of anguish and of care ; 
It seems asgrief had warr’d with time 
To snatch him in his morning prime : 
Yet, in his gesture and his mein, 
Some settled purpose might be seen 
Which aids him to suppress the sigh, 
And tear, that strive for mastery. 


He pauses—then with sudden spring, 
Hie gains the centre of the ring: 

His eagle glance from man to man ~ 
Is passed, asif the look might scan 
His inmost soul ; and on his brow 
The symbol trace, of friend, or foe. 
‘Well met, once more ; behold I bring 

A flag of truce from England’s King : 
See! here the royal mandate lies; 

Who owns it, lives!—who braves it, dies! 
‘These are the terms.’ A smile of scorn 
Played on his lip, and then was gone. 

‘All mute! Not e’en a single sword 

To flash reply to England’s lord ? 

Answer ye men of Ellershe ; 

Do ye choose chains, or liberty 

Still as the storm-hushed deep, had been 
That little band of patriot-men ; 

But, as when roused from peaceful sleep, 
The wild winds stirred that foaming deep: 
=o did the fiery thoughts, long nuret 
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In silence, now their fetters burst. 

A shout is heard, the spear heads gleam, 
Reflected back by rock and stream ; 
‘Onur answer to the tyrant, be 

‘Oun Country! Watrace! Linerty!’ 


By treachery of ruthless hands, 

That warrior on the scaffold stands, 

Like some serene and god-like form 

Who yields, when vain to brave the storm: 
One, only one request he made 

Ere his wrung breast in death was laid: 
“Let me but look,’ he said, ‘once more 
Upon my loved—my native shore, 

Where I have struggled, fought and bled, 
That she might rear her free-crowned head, 
And save the stain of eoward shame 

From lighting on her children’s name : 

One effort, ere my heart-strings burst 

To avenge my bleeding Marion’s dust ; 
And then, my country ! let it be 

My triumph—that I die for thee! 


‘Our Country!’ ‘Sons of Greece, arise! 
Shrouded in death-like gloom she lies! 
Can ye sit thus in torpid sleep, 

While heroes fall, and orphans weep ? 
Shall this blue deep your shores that lave, 
Bear on its breast a race of slaves? 

Here cowards! view yon hallowed spot : 
The deeds done there, are they forgot ? 
And view those straits that stretch below, 
Where your sires crushed the Persian foe. 
Ah those who fought for freedom then, 
Full well deserved the name of men! 
That gulf! fear ye its gloomy deep ? 
Heroes—whose names will never sleep, 
Once stood as conquerers on its shore ; 
Bear ye the name which then they bore ? 
If 60, assert your birth-right now, 

And lay the proud oppressor low.’ 


Thus spoke Bozzaries, while around 

His country’s tyrants strewed the ground. 
There, lulled in tranquil sleep they lay, 
But waiting the approach of day, 

To seal the victories they had gained, 
And crush the few, who yet remaind, 
Like noble monuments, to show 

That they would die, ere trust to foe. 
They slept! but en that fearful sleep 
Burst cries of vengeance, loud and deep : 
They woke, to feel what man can brave, 
Rather than stoop to be aslave. 

Though with that victory was bought 
The life of him who vainly fought ; 

His name and deeds willlong remain. 
Would they could rouse those hearts again ; 
But ah! the warrior’s memory, now, 
Fails to light up their children’s brow. 


‘Our Covurtay !’ hear the inspiring cry 
From Alpine mountains, nsing high, 
The symbol of a tyrants power 

Waves proudly from each cloud-capt tower; 
What daring hand has pluck’d it down? 
Fears he not too, the tyrant’s frown ? 
He scorns his comrads’ coward fears ; 
His country’s wrongs are in his ears ; 
He hears the epithet of ‘stave!’ 
Applied to souls, so true and brave ; 

It was enough: the hand of Tert 
Revenged the taunt, where Gesler fell. 


‘Our Country!’ On Podotia’s plain, 

The moaning winds send forth the strain ; 
Where music’s tones in bower and dome, 
Once spoke of happiness and home, 
Mournful and sad, is heard alone, 

The exile’s plaint, the captive’s groan. 

Ah, Poland! who can think of thee 

Nor feel thy wrongs, thy misery ? 

If strangers weep to hear thy woes, 

Who shall thy son’s deep grief disclose ? 
Torn from the mansions of their sires— 
Their fathers’ graves—their household fires: 
Their rights usurp’d ; war’s blighting breath, 
Telling of carnage, slaughter, death ; 

In vain their toils, in vain their cares ; 
They all have dared what man can dare ; 
They all have fought, they all have bled, 
Peace to the memory of the dead. 

Yet has she hearts that may not bow ; 

Still has she souls, who’re kindling now 
With hopes of vengeance, yet to be ; 
Dreaming of peace and liberty: 

Names, that shall sound from shore to shore, 
When Russia’s despot lives no more : 
Names—that each land with pride might own; 
Hearts—that will own one lord alone ; 
Hands—that in toil and danger nurst, 

Their country’s thraldom yet shall burst. 


‘Our Country" In the captive’s prayer, 
Her weal or wo, will claim a share: 

Her good alone a Cato viewed 

When nature’s feelings ie subdued— 
And Regulus—the good, the brave, 

For Reme became a willing slave. 

In vain, behold his daughter kneel— 

In vain his noble son's appeal : 

His country—injured and oppressed, 
Fills his whole soul and steels his breast. 
Dante was by his country curst : 
Yet—ere that noble heart had burst, 
Spite of its wrongs, could not refrain 
From that scorned lyre to breathe one strain, 
Which through Italia wildly rung, 

For an ungrateful eountry strung, 


‘To thee’—he sang, ‘thee whom before, as now’ 
I loved, and love, devote the mournful lyre, 
And melancholy gift high powers allow 


‘Our Country’ is to them, a name 
Hallowed alone by tears of shame 









to read the future, and if now my fire 
Is not as once it shone o’er thee, forgive. 
I but foretell thy fortunes—then expire! 
Think not that I would look upon them and live. 
A spirit forces me to see and speak, 
And for my guerdon grants not to survive ; 
My heart shall be poured over thee and break !’* 








Was rung the death knell of thy Liberty! 
While at that name a nation wept, 

Tis strange its sluggard spirit slept. 

The very bulwarks nature planned 

To guard the passes te thy land, 

Are marts for German, Frank and Goth; 
While, sunk in luxury and sloth, 

*Neath the same air which Dante drew, 
And o’er which injured Tasso, threw 
That dear-vought fame that never dies, 
Low in the dust Italia lies. 













*Our Country!’ Let the slumbering lyre 
Once more Hibernia,s sens inspire— 

An Emmet calls,—‘Shake off your chains! 
Prove ye are freedom’s sons again. 

Arise! let peace and plenty smile 

Once more upon the Emerald Isle!’ 

Ah, eloquence! a fatal boon 

Wer’t thou, te Ireland’s chief—too soon 
The laurels drooped upon the head 

Of him whose voice might wake the dead. 
































































But there’s a land of summer showers— 

Of peaceful plains—of fields and flowers, 
Where war’s shrill trumpet may not come! 
It claims the name of Frerpom’s Home. 



































‘OUR COUNTRY? Yes, Columbia, thou 
3eneath no tyrant’s nod shall bow! 
Proudly thy eagle’s pinions wave 

O’er hill and plain—o’er rock and cave— 
Vainly the British lion’s roar 

Was echoed back from shore to shore ! 
Vainly the ocean’s queen unturled 

Her swelling sails—and vainly, hurled 


















































* Byron. 

























Fell sickness, with his iron hand, 
Points out to me ‘the better land :’ 
Resigned, I would not watch the sand, 
But for one wish its ebb to stand— 
The thought that I shall pain thee' 











e strain, 














If friends applaud my mind’s firm tone 
And spirit aa. “lis scaice My own; 
For I repress sigh, oe, or moan, 

By love all-powerful and alone, 

The thought that I might pain thee! 


as now’ 
lyre, 














An @evalid io her Mother. 


Venice! When captive Tasso ceased to be, 


——— 


From the Friendship’s Offering for 1843. 
AN INVALID TO HER MOTHER. 
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Her darts upon ‘Tux Reszx's’ head— 
The eagle’s sheltering wing was spread— 
The banner waves—the foe has fied. 

The heroes sleep in peace, who stood 

And bought their freedom with their blood. 
Too long the harps have silent lain, 

My country—which should wake the strain 
Which only to each Patriot heart 

Can praise or paint thee as thou art! 


‘Our Country!’ Shall the smile of peace 
Upou its verdant forests cease ? 

Shall other nations boast, to see 

War raging mid the brave and free ? 

Not so! Let Rome her conquests tell— 
Her Caesar's blood has sealed them well: 
Let Russia count her victories o’er, 

And show her cities died in gore ; 

The exiles of Siberia, claim 

More heart-felt praise, a nobler name. 
No—let our country’s emblem, be 

No blood-stained spoils of victory ; 

But may the wanderer on her shore, 

Find peace, and rest, and home, once more ; 
May one great, good and glorious name 
Stand foremost on her lists of fame. 

Oh! our great champion, father, friend, 
By heaven chosen, to defend 

Thy land—what myriad voices raise 

To chant thy virtues to the skies. 


Our native land! Our native land! 

We love thy rude and surt-beat strand, 
Thy rugged rocks and mountains, more 
Than all the temples famed of yore. 
Rome’s glories are in ruin laid ; 

Fair Grecia is a desert made ; 

But thou, my country! thou hast caughe 
The inspiring light of mind and thought, 
E’en from their ashes—and they sleep— 
But not in death—for, o’er the deep 
And broad Atlantic—see the flame 
Kindling anew an infant realm— 

Whose bright, meridian day, may be, 
Fair Greece—a living type of thee. 


New York, 1841. 


BY LADY WYATT. 






Farewell the harp I’ve played to thee, 

The paths where I have strayed with thee, 

The pencil I have swayed for the thee, 

The Book whence I have prayed with thee, 
Which taught me ne’er to pain thee ! 


When this fond > ~ shall move no more, 
Count not its hasty fee o’er, 

Its clinging love let thought restore, 

Till oat you'll gently her deplore, 
Who'd rather diet an pain thee! 


The Marriage of Achilles 


From Graham’s Magazine for December. 


THE MARRIAGE OF 


ACHTLLES. 


By the Author of ‘The Brothers,’ ‘Cromwell,’ ‘Ringwood the Rover,’ etc. 


[t wasa day of Truce in the fair Troad !— 
the festival of the great Doric and Ionian 
God, sacred to either nation—it was a day of 
general peace, of general rejoicing! The 
ninth year of the war was far advanced to- 
wards its terminatior. Hector, the mighty 
prop ef Troy, had fallen ; yet did the Grecian 
host still oceupy their guarded camp by the 
dark waters ot the Hellespont; nor had the 
indomitable valor of the Goddess-born pre- 
vailed to level with the dust the towers of 
Troy divine. For fresh allies had buckled 
on their armor for the defence of Priam— 
Memnon, son of the morning, like his great 
rival half immortal,with his dark Coptic hosts, 
had rushed from the fair banks of the giant 
Nile—ill-fated prince and hero!—rushed but 
to swell the triumphs of the invincible Thes- 
salian, to water with his life-bleod the flow- 
ery pastures of the land he vaiuly hoped to 
save. Penthesiles, virgin queen of man-de- 
fying virgins—fairest of earth’s fair daugh- 
ters—had left her houndless plains beside the 
cold Thermodon—had called her quivered 
heroines from warring with the mountain 
pard, aad chasing the huge urus of the plain, 
to launcn the unerring shaft and ply the two- 
edged axe against the sevenfold shield of Sa- 
lamis, against the Pelian spear, Alas! not 


her did her unrivalled horsemanship, in which 
she had set her trust—in which she might 
have coped successfully with the world-fam- 
ed Bellerophontes—not her did her skill with 
the feathered reed avail, against the speed of 
him who left the winds behind in his career, 


whese might was more than human. She 
too lay prone before him—the dazzling charms 
of her voluptuous bosom revealed to the 
broad sunshine, as he tore off the jewelled 
cincture—tore off the scaly breastplate—the 
hyacinth tresses, soiled in the gory dust— 
tresses wherewith she might have veiled her 
form even to the ankles, so copions was their 
flow! Oh! she was beautiful in death—and 
avenged by her beauty !—For the fierce con- 
queror weptand bore her to his ewn pavilion, 
and hung enamored for long days over those 
fatal charms; and pressed the cold form to 
his fiery heart, and kissed with fervid lips the 
cold and senseless eyelids, the mouth that an- 
swered not to his unnatural rapture. The 
fate of Troy, as on the bravest of her sons, 
had fallen on the best of her allies—the fiat 
of the destinies had long ago gone forth—the 
fiat which the dwellers of Olympus, the rev- 
ellers on Nectar and Ambrosia,—which Jove 
himself, although he were reluctant, must 
ebey! The ancestral curse was on the walls of 
llium, and all who should defend them. They 
fell there one by one, valiant, sometimes vic- 
torious—Sarpedon, Cycnus fell—Memnon, 


Penthesilea! Yet falling they deferred the 
ruinwhich they might not avert—so Troy 
till stood, although her mightiest were down 
—and when the brazen cymbal of Cybele sum- 
moned her sons to battle, they still rushed 
forth inthrongs, determined to the last and 
unsubdued; and with Deiphobus to lead— 
worthy successor of their mightier hero—they 
battled it still bravely on the plain, between 
the city and the sea. 

But now it was all harmony and peace !— 
the spears were pitched into the yellow sand 
beside the Grecian galleys, or hung, each on 
its owner's wall, within the gates of Ilium. 
The plain, the whole fair plain, was crowded 
now—more deffsely crowded than it had ever 
showed, when in the deadliest fight the kin- 
dred nations mingled—for now rot warriors 
only, butthe whole population of the camp, 
the country and town, traversed its grassy 
surface in gay and gorgeous companies.-- 
Gray headed men were there, counsellors and 
contemporaries of old Priam, eager to lo k 
upon the field whereon such exploits had been 
done—matrons came out to weep above the 
green graves of their sons and spouses, graves 
which till then they ne’er had visited, nor 
decked with votive garlands, nor watered 
with a tear,—miaidens in all the frolic mirth 
of their blythe careless youth, panting to 
gather flowrets from the banks of Simois and 
Xanthus, Phrygian streams, to chase the gau- 
dy butterfly, to listen to the carol of the bird 
—to drink in with enchanted ears the sylvan 
harmonies from which they had so long been 
shut within the crowded walls of the belvay- 
ured city. 

It was a wondrous spectacle—Yea! beeu- 
tiful exceedingly ! Men in those days were 
indeed images of the immortal — women, 
types of ideal loveliness !—many a form was 
there of youthful warriors, such as were mod- 
els unto him who wrought from the inanimate 
reck of Paros, that breathing, deathless god, 
the slayer of Python—many a girlish shape 
such as we worship in the poet’s dream, Psy- 
che, or Hebe, or Europia—many a full blown 
figure, ripe inthe perfect luxury of woman- 
hcod, such as enchants the eyes, intoxicates 
the hearts, enthrals the souls, of all who 
look upon the Medicean Venus. Then the 
rieh orien.al robes of gauze-like Byssus, re- 
vealing all the symmetry, and half the deli- 
cate hues, of the rich charms they seemed to 
veil—the jewelled zones and mitres, the gol- 
den network, scarce restraining the down- 
ward sweep ef the redundant ringlets !—the 
priests in stoles of purest snow, sandalled and 
crowned with gold !—the sacrificers in their 
garbs suscinct—the spetless flower-crowned 
victims !—the music—and the odors !—and 
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thesong! The wild exulting bursts of the 
the oan Bacchic Dithyramb !—the statelier 
and more solemn chant, warbled by hundred 
tongues of boys, and stainless virgins, in hon- 
or of the Pure, Immaculate God—the silver- 
bowed—the light-produce:—the averter—the 
avenger !—son of Latona and of Jove—Delian 
and Thymbrian King !—the blast of the shrill 
trumpets, blent with the deep, deep roll of 
the Croybantian drum, loud asthe deafening 
roar of subterranean thunder, and the sharp 
elashing of the Cretan cymbal, and the shri/l 
rattle of the systrum!—the charriots and the 
coursers of the ged!—chariots of polished 
brass, reflecting every beam of the broad 
Asiatie sun till they seemed cara of living 
flame—coursers of symmetry unmatched, 
snow-white, with full spirit-flashing eyes, and 
nostrils wide distended, trampling the flow- 
ery sod as if they were proud of thelr golden 
trappings, and conscious of the God their 
owner ! 

Farin a haunted grove, beneath the tower- 
ing heights of Ida, where never yet, during 
the whole nine years of deadly strife, had the 
red hand of war intruded—-far in a haunted 
grove, whither no beam of the broad day-god 
pierces even from his meridian height—so 


densely is it set with the eternal verdure of 


the laurel, high over-canopied by green im- 
mortal palm—so closely do the amorous vines 
ernbrace both palm and laurel weaving a vault 
of solid everlasting greenery—where the per- 
petual chant of the nightingale is mingled 
only with’ the faint sigh ot the breeze that 
plays forever among the emerald alleys, and 
the sweet tinkling voice of the Thymbrean 
rill, cold from its icy cradle on the cleud-cur- 
tained hill of Jove—unvisited by feet of pro- 
fane visiter, stands the secludsd shrine of the 
Pure God—a circular vault of whitest Parian 
inarble, reared on twelve Dorie shafts, their 
pedestal and bases of bright virgin gold. Be-« 
neath the centre of the dome is placed a cir- 
cular altar of the same chaste materials, 
wrought with the most superb reliefs, descrip- 
tive of the birth, the exploits and the histo- 
ries of the great Deity—and inaniche imme- 
diately behind it—the Deity himself—the na- 
ked limbs—all grace and youthtul beauty— 
the swell of the elastic muscles, the life-like, 
almost breathing protrusion of the expanded 
chest—the swan-like curvature of the proud 
neck, the scornful curl of the almost girlish 
lips, the wide indignant nostril, the corded 
veins of the broad forehead from which the 
clustered locks stream back, waved as it were 
by some gpiritual breath prophetic, the light- 
ning glance ot the triumphant eye shot from 
beneath the brows half bended in a frown, 
proclaimed the Python killer—the Boy-god 
now in the flush of his first triumph :—The 
fierceness kindled the perilous strife was not 
yet faded from the eye—yet he smiles, scorn- 
fully smiles, at the very ease with which he 
has prevailed over his dragon foe! 

A dim religious twilight reigned through 
that solemn shrine; it would have been-a sol- 
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emn darkness but for the pencils of soft em- 
erald-colored light, which streamed down 
here and there fall of bright wandering motes 
among the tangled foliage—and for the pale 
transparent glow soaring up from the marble 
altar, whereon fed by the richest spices and 
the most generous wine, the sacred flame 
played to and fro, lambent and imitative of 
the lights that stud theempyrean. 

On the right hand and left, next to the 
statue of Apollo, ministered the chief pontifts 
of that solemn and mysterious deed; they 
were both old, even beyond the usual old a 
of mortals, yet perfectly erect and stately in 
their forms—their long locks were indeed of 
perfect silvery whiteness, their wide expand- 
ed foreheads wrinkled with many a line and 
furrow, their lips pale as ashes, their whole 
complexion bloodless! yet did their eyes beam 
out frem the deep cavernous recesses of their 
sockets with a wild and spirited brilliance that 
savored not a little of the nnearthly light of 
inspiration ; and their whole air and bearirg 
went far to denote that their long years had 
nought diminished the pervading powers of 
the soul, though they had wasted not a little 
the mere mortal clay ; but rather had given 
freer scope to the far-darting mind, in limit- 
ing the operations of the coa:ser matter. 

Their robes were white immaculate linen, 
and they wore chaplets of the green bay tree 
en their heads, and carried sceptres, in their 
hands of gold, enwreathed with sprays of 
laurels, and bound with woollen fillets. All 
motionless they stood, and silent ; stirring not 
hand, nor foot, nor even so much as winking 
an eyelid,save when they poured the fat spiced 
wine {rom golden patere upon the altar, to 
feed the sacred flame. Behind them were as. 
sembled the ministers, the choristers, and 
sacrificers of the temple, waking at times wild 
harmonies from many a golden lyre, many a 
‘silver flute; while, to fill up the pauses os 
tween the burst of instrumental imusie, soft 
symphonies arose from virgin lips invisible, 
singing, ‘all glory to unshorn Apollo, and her 
the sister of his soul, the unstained goddess ef 
the groves— queen of the silver bow !’ 

A little way advanced by the right hand of 
the altar, b.wed down by many years and 
many sorrows, yet still serene, and dignified, 
and king-like—for he was yet a king !—aye, 
and in after days, when his Tory sunk in 
ashes never to ri-e again, a king he died, 
right kingly—leaning on his ivory staff stood 
the great offspring of Laomedon—good, hap- 
less Priam. His limbs, which had been framed 
in the gigantic mould of the old heroic ages, 
still larger than the degenerate thews of his 
descendants, were all relaxed and nerveless ; 
and the great veins and sinews, which stood 
out upon his shrivelled hands like a net-work 
of cordage, betokened the vast strength which 
once must have dwelt in that large frame, so 
sinewless and feeble n»w—so impotent and 
helpless. His golden crown was on his lofty 
brow, serene and venerable in its polished 
baldness—a flowing mantle of rich regal pur- 
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ple, lined with white lambskins, flowed down 
from his shoulders and swept the marble pave- 
ment with its rich broidered edge and bullion 
fringes—a tunic of white linen, gathered 
about his waist by a broad belt of golden ara- 
besques, sandals of purple leather elasped and 
embossed with gold, completed his attire— 
while, ministers of regal state, the god-like 
heralds stood behind him, Jalthybius and 
Eurybates the sage, messengers of high kings, 
interpreters of gods, clad in their mystic gar- 
ments, and bearing high, advanced their 
sacred rods, the emblems of their office—close 
around these were gathered the councillors 
and sages of the city, Antenor, and Ucalegon, 
and wise Anchises — reverend and grave 
seniors, who, having long laid by the falchion, 
now governed by their proved experience the 
realm which they had formerly protected by 
their enthusiastic valer—near these a dozen 
slaves—slaves of the royal palace, waited with 
offerings forthe altar ; two snow-white lambs 
two vases of rich wine, and frankincense, and 
myrrh, aloes and cassia—garments of needle- 
work, and garlands of rich flowers, and crowns 
and sceptres of wrought gold. 

Upon the other hand, facing her aged father 
was one whom but to look upon, would have 
excited the coldest, dullest heart to passionate, 
enamored phrenzy—the yorng, the beautiful 
Polyxena, the destined bride of the goddess 
born—the bravest of the brave, the noblest of 
the noble, victor of victors, unsurpassed of 
men, magnificent Achilles He had beheld 
her first, before her gallant brother fell, by 
his hand, beside the Scwan gates, while with 
her aged mother, and mad Cassandra and her 
train, she was engaged in mystic rites upon 
the plain—beheld and loved upon the instant! 
A few days had elapsed—days of fierce strife 
between his patriotism and his passion—and 
then he had demanded of his good, gallant 
enemy, pledge of conciliation and of peace, 
the hand of his sweet sister. Oh! demand 
frantically rejected; oh! pledge otf peace 
madly refused, and fatally! For fat» it was, 
the damning fate of Troy, that steeled the 
heart of Hector! 

Achilles had all-honorably proposed peace ; 
Hector demanded treason—treason to Greece 
and the confederates, as the sole price of young 
Polyxena! Thereply of the indiguant Greek 
was renewed war—and Hector fell, and Troy 
quailed to its base and tottered! Then Mem- 
non buckled on his armor for Troy, and he 
too fell! Penthesilea, and she likewise !— 
and now, all her chief captains down, all her 
allies retired, Troy was again in her extremi- 
ty, and again—peaceable and courteous as he 
was fierce and valiant in the field—Achilles 
offered terms, peace for Polyxena. Andnow 
his terms were heard ; for they were old heads 
now to whom he made his proffers—heard and 
accepted. And here, in the T.ymbrean 
shrine, they met to plight their faith upon the 
cy vig solemnize the marriage of Achil 

es. 

She was indeed most exquisite in her young 


loveliness ; words cannot tell her loveliness. 
Scarce sixteen years of age, yet a mature and 
perfect woman; mature in the voluptuous 
development of her unrivalled person; ma 

ture in the development ef her luxurious ori- 
ental nature. Tall, slender, and erect as the 
graceful palm of her native plains, her figure 
was yet admirably moulded ; her ample slop- 
ing shoulders ; her full glowing bust, tapering 
downward toa waistscarcely a span in circuit, 
and thenee the sweeping swell of her full 
lower limbs down to the sylph-like ankle and 
small, delicate foot, that peered out from be- 
neath the golden fringes of her nuptial robe, 
constituted, in fact, the very perfection of 
ideal female symmetry. Her snow-white, 
swan-like neck languidly drooping with a 
graceful curve, like a white lily’s stalk when 
the sweet chalice is surcharged with summer 
dew, concealed, but could not hide the beauty 
of her head and features ; the clean and classic 
outlines of the smooth brow, from which the 
auburn hair, parted in two broad, massive 
braids, waved off behind the sinall white ears, 
and there was clustered in a jull bunch of 
ringlets, was relieved by the well marked 
arches of her dark eye-brows—the eyes them- 
selves could not be seen, for modestly were 
they cast down upon the pavement; though 
now and then astolen glance towaid her lover 
would flash out from beneath the long, long 
jetty lashes, like the gleam of a war-sword 
leaping from its scabbard, or the lightning 
from the gloom of the thunder clond. Her 
cheeks were pale as the snow on Ida—save 
when a rich earnation flush, emblem of over- 
mastering passion, would suftuse brow, and 
cheeks, and neck, and bosom—aye, and the 
moulded curves of those smooth ivory should- 
ers, with a transparent transitory glow as rich, 
and, oh! as evanescent as the bright hues of 
sunset touching the top of some heaven-kiss- 
ing hill! A wreath of orange flowers, blend- 
ed with myrtle—sacred planet of Venus,— 
even then the bridal wreath—enco:mpassed 
the fair temples, and shown out resplendent- 
ly from the dark trecses of the auburn |Jiair. 
The nuptial veil—a tissue as it were, of wo- 
ven air, gemmed with bright golden stare— 
fell off in graceful waves, and floated down 
her back till it spread out in along train upon 
the marble floor ; her robe of the like gauzy 
tissue, fastened on either shoulder by a large 
stud of brilliants, covered, but veiled not the 
beauties of her voluptuous bosom ; below her 
bust, plaited in massy folds, it was confined 
by the virgin zone, and thence flowed down 
five several tunics, each shorter than the next 
below it, each fringed with golden tassels, 
and looped with golden cords, down to her 
golden sandals. Behind herstood Cassandra, 
clad ia one plain, close-fitting stole of linen, 
with her dark locks dishevelled, streaming in 
strange disorder about her rich, majestic per- 

son; a laurel wreath set carefully upon her 
head, and a large branch of the same tree in 
herright hand. Her full dark eye, that gleam- 
ed so often with the intolerable lustre of pro- 
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phetic phrenzy, was now suffused with mois- 
ture, languid, abstracted, and even sad; but 
ne such wo-begone expression sat on the 
brows or on the laughing lips of the attend- 
ant maidens, who clustered, a bright bevy of 
girlish forms and ——. nymph-like faces be- 
hind the beautious bride. 

Just before the altar, facing the image of 
the god, scarce less sublimely beautiful than 
that unrivalled marble, alone, and unadorned, 
and unattended, behold the glorious bride- 
groom! Language may not describe the 
splendor, the almost intolerable glory of his 
soul-fraught, enthusiastie eye—the ardor of 
the warrior; the inspiration of the host, the 
estrum of the prophet when he is fullest of 
his god, were combined in that spirit-flashin 
feature. You saw that eye, and you saw al 
—the chiselled outlines of the nose, the gen- 
erous expansive nostril, the proud voluptuous 
liv, were all unseen, all lost, all swallowed up 
in the pervading glory of that immortal eye. 
His torm was such as must have been the 
form of him who could outstrip the speed of 
the most fiery coursers ; bounding along all 
armed, in his full panoply of gold, beside the 
four horse chariot; although the mettled 
chargers strained every nerve to conquer—al- 
though Eumelus drove them. His garb was 
simple even to plainness ; a shortand narrow 
tunic of bright crimson cloth, leaving his 
mighty limbs exposed in their ewn glorious 
beauty, was belted round his waist by a small 
cord of gold—his head was covered only by 
its long silky tresses; sandals of gold were 
on his feet; he wore no weapons, but a long 
oaken sceptre studdied with knobs of gold, 
supported his right hand. 

Such was the glorious group which tenant- 
edthe shrine of the Thymbrean god on that 
auspicious day—such was the ceremonial of 
Achilles’ marriage! Yet was it passin 
strange that not one of the Grecian chiefs 
stood by the bravest of their nation, his com- 
rade and his friend on that sublime occasion , 
it was yet stranger that not one of all her no- 
ble brethren, not one of Priam’s fifty sons 
stood by their levely sister. Yet such had 
been the will of Priam; and with the noble 
confidence—the proud contempt, which were 
a portion of his nature—confidence in his own 
dauntless and unrivalled vavor, contempt of 
any mortal peril, Achilles had acceded to the 
terms, 


And now the rites were finished—the sacri- 
fice complete—the bridal chorus chanted !— 
The pontiffs slew two lambs; one for the 
reyal prince—one for the princely bridegroom 
—and filled two cups of wine, and they, the 
sire and son, touched the dead lambs and 
raised the wine-cups, and grasped each other's 
hand in amity, and swore eternal peace, eter- 
nal amity,and love! They stretched their 
right hands to the god, tasted the wine, and 
poured the red libations over the holy altar— 
praying aleud—solemn and awful prayer— 
‘that thus his bleod should flow upon the 
earth — his own life-blood, his witk’s, his 
child's, and that of all his racee—who should 
the first transgress that solemn yew and 
treatry.’ 

They swore, and it was ended! The hero 
turned to clasp his blooming bride— Whence 
—what—was that keen twang—keen, shrill, 
and piercing, which broke the hush of feel- 
ing, that followed on that awful oath sworn 
between noble foes, now foes nolonger? Why 
does Achilles start with a convulsive shadder ! 
He reels, he staggers, he falls head-long—and 
see the arrow—fell and accursed deed—buried 
up to the very feather in the right heel of the 
prostrate hero! There was a moment's pause 
—one moment's! and then, with the bow in 
his left hand, and the broad falchion gleam- 
iug in his right, forth from among the priests 
—ferth from the inmost shrine—forth leaped 
the traitor Paris! Deiphobos, the warrior— 
Helenus, the priest, followed all armed from 
head to foot, all with their weapons bare and 
ready! There was one frantic cry—the shriek 
of the heart-broken bride—and then ne other 
sound except the clash of the weapons, driven 
sheer through the body ot the hero, against 
the desecrated pavement. 


‘Thus Hector is avenged—thus is Troy 
freed '—shouted the slaughterers of the migh- 
ty Greek; bat if the shade ot Hector was so 
appeased by a base vengeance, yet so was 
Troy freed! For not lung afterward, the 
the flames rolled over it, that even its ruins 
perished, its site was lost forever!—and if 
Polyxena was then snatched frem her spouse, 

et, when in after days her living form was 

immolated on his tomb—their names were 
united, never to part again, in the Elysian 
fields—the Islands of the Blessed. 
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Another green leaf has dropped from the stem 
of genius into the lap of the earth ! 


‘A mighty spirit is eclipsed ; a power 
Has passed from day to darkness, to wliose hour 
Of light no likeness is bequeathed.’ 


Theodore Haok is dead! Fallen untimely; 
for though no longer in the ‘May of life,’ he had 
not o’er-taken the sear and yellow of his days, 
nor lost the summer freshness of his mind ;— 
which might be said to have attained to the ma- 
turity and ripeness of autumn without any of its 
decay. He ‘should have died hereafter!’ Mr. 
Hook was an extraordinary man. Those who 
knew him only from his writings knew but a 
very slight portion of the surpassing faculties of 
his mind. It was necessary to be acquainted 
with him personally, and in society, to be able 
to form any thing like a just conception or ap- 
preciation of his excelling powers. His pen 
failed to do the writer justice—it never fully 
exhibited the extent and variety of his genius. 
It seemed as if his talent was essentially oral, 
and refused to give itself wholly to a more per- 
manent means ef sustaining his reputation. 
Mr. Hook himself had a poor opinion of his 
printed productions, and always spoke of them 
to his familiar friends, with unaffected, though 
playful disdain, marvelling how ‘such trash’ 
found acceptance with the public. He wrote 
professedly for money ; and, as he was ‘not se- 
dulous by nature to indite,’ never attempted to 
write until the very moment he was pressed to 
do so. What he did in a literary way was sud- 
den and unpremeditated, like his wit in conver- 
sation, and never cost him more thought or time 
than that he employed in the immediate execu- 
tion. He had not a grain of vanity. He would 
allow the commonest intellect in a pergzon he 
liked to point out any alleged blot or imperfec- 
tion in his compositions, and, if not too late, 
correct them under such criticism. Mr. Hook 
had been the darling of a remarkably talented 
mother, who dying while he wasa mere boy, 
and his father, then at an advanced age, making 
a second marriage, an act naturally distasteful to 
his young son, to whom he had not given any 
profession, Theodose yielded to circumstanec, 
threw himself upon the world’s resources for his 
happiness, became the spoiled child of Society ; 
and before he was eighteen, his company was 
coveted and courted by a wild range of fashion- 
able and noble friends, as well as literary con- 
temporaries. 

In the year 1805 he became acquainted with 
Mathews. Hook having commenced dramatic 
authorship in a farce entitled the Soldier’s Re- 
turn, acted with great success at Drury Lane, 
had free accessthenceforward to the green-room, 
wherein he conceived a great friendship for the 
comedian, at whose house he visited frequently 
—nay, daily (for they were near neighbors), for 
many years after. 

Theodore was at that time atall, slim, fashion- 


able-looking youth, with a fine figure; black 
clustering curls hanging about his animated face, 
every line of which was full of intelligence and 
genius. Without being handsome, he was ex- 
tremely good-looking ; with dark and lustrous 
eyes, which were ears also in expression, for he 
seemed to hear as well as see with them. He 
thought himself ugly ; and often with undoubted 
sincerity declared that, had a choice been given 
to him, he would have preferred beauty to any 
other earthly possession. As he grew older he 
treated this subject, as he treated many others, 
with a humor that was delighting to all near 
him; and in later days was very fond of exer- 
cising his pencil, with a power he possessed in 
no mean degree, in producing caricatures of his 
own increased figure and altered face, by such 
means good-humoredly anticipating and blunt- 
ing the observations that others might be inclin- 
ed to make upon his pr2maturely changed ap- 
pearance. 

~ Mr. Hook’s early love of ‘fun’ was uncontrol- 
lable; his perceptions of the ridiculous, keen 
and unerring; and his desire to amuse himself 
and others with his observations and experi- 
ments upon folly and credulity was irresistible. 
His descriptions, then and since, of circumstan- 
ces, men, and things, were curiously graphic and 
entertaining; and the most trivial particulars 
in detail were made important and laughable by 
his peculiar style of narration. 

In other respects he loved in his youthful glee 
to divert those with whom he was intimate, and 
also to startle them by the feats of nerve display- 
ed by him in any rash undertaking. No juggler, 
practising his varied sleights of hand successfully 
upon his audience, and perceiving the wonder 
his dextrous ingenuity excited, could feel more 
triumphant pride than did the youthful Theo- 
dore when ‘astonishing the natives,’ or his friends 
and companions by his venturous exploits and 
practical exertions fox their amusement, and at 
tne same time his own. In the quality of a 
dramatic author, it has been mentioned he had 
the entree of the green-room, where he became 
for the time the Little Pickle of the building, 
enacting as much mischief as the renowned 
original himself ever concocted in the person of 
the inimitable Mrs. Jordan. Some of his boyish 
frolics, not generally known, may not be unen- 
tertaining to the reader. One season at Drury 
Lane theatre, during the run of a stilted melo- 
drama, made up of magic and mysticism, a 
gigantic oracle had occasion to send forth in 
brazen voice certain awful revelations to the 
victimising hero of the scene; Theodore one 
night crossing behind the stage on his way out 
of the theatre, found himself close to the wood 
and canvass whichcomposed the form and sub- 
stance of the oracular prophet; and observing 
the tube through which some appointed person 
uightly issued the supernatural intelligence re- 
buisite ‘for the better carrying on of the plot’ 
lying ready, but unattended by the person who 
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veg to perform the duty in question, Theodore 
spontaneously undertook the part. 

This happened at a period of great political ex- 
citement on the hustings; and ere the proper one 
could gain the tube, and at the moment before 
the demon-hero expected to hear the soul-har- 
rowing intimation that ‘ the clock had struck ! 
Theodore, through the medium of oracular elo- 
quence, blew a blast so loud and dread, that the 
expectant actor and the whole theatre were elec- 
trified by the extraordinary noise, and in the 
next minute all party-feeling was astonished, 
agitated, and confounded, by another almost 
stunning shout, which defied the characteristic 
unity of the drama’s time and place,and all chro- 
nological csnsistency, by the popular and deaf- 
ening acclamation of 


‘BURDETT FOR EVER ”” 


On another occasion Theodore placed himself 
one night under the stage of the Haymarket the- 
atre just as Mr. Liston was preparing in the 
comedy called the Finger- Post, to sing a song 
as a Quaker, the air as well as the words of 
which was extremely quaint and precise in its 
character. Hook had provided himself with a 
child’s wooden trumpet, the squeak of which 
he introduced at the end of every line of each 
verse in such a manner as to occasion the most 
uproarieus bursts of laughter all over the house. 
Thesinger, also, being soconvulsed by the oddi- 
ty of the mysterious accompaniment, with great 
difficulty proceeded with the song, which was 
encored partly forthe novelty which attended it; 
and the same result of universal laughter reward- 
ed the subterraneous musicians, who with great 
skill gave most fanciful variations to his repeat- 
ed efforts for the increased diversion of his hear- 
ers 

Many, manv such pranks were at that period 
of life successfully enacted by the young Theo- 
dore; some of which he has since ascribed to 
Daly, in the half-true, half-fictitious bistory of 
Gilbert Gurney. These off-sets of an untamed 
and irrepressible vivacity in perfect leisure, were 
generally performed spontaneously, and mostly 
without any of the persons acted upon being at 
the time aware of the perpetrator. 

A more elaborate and difficult undertaking, 
however, than either of those just recorded was 
fulfilled by Theodore in one of these idle hours 
of youth. It was his invariable habit, whether 
engaged formally, or destined to take a ehop alone 
ata caffee-house, or an unceremonious dinner 
witha friend, to put on adinner dress, which 
in that day rigorously demanded shoes: neither 
boots with their shining, then unknown, adjunct, 
patent-blacking, nor black silk neckcloths, be- 
ing, as now, admitted into an evening drawing- 
room. It happened that one winter’s day that 
Theodore had made up his mind to dine tete-a- 
tete with a bachelor friend, who it was under- 
stood was to be found at home always on a par- 
ticular day of the week; and arriving at the house 
of this friend, to whom we will on this occasion 
lend thename of Perkins, he found him prepar- 
ed to step into a hackney-coach to attend a din- 
ner engagement elsewhere. Theodore, quite 
upset in his plan by this untoward ment, 
entered the coach with Mr. Perkins, inquiring, 
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as they drove off, whither ne was going, with the 
view of accompanying him in his visit, if to the 
house of any mutual friend; for Theodore hal 
reason to know that he would be welcomed with 
clernens wherever he was known. It, however, 
1appened that Perkins was going to a more 
formal engagement than Hook chose to partake 
in; and the rain pouring hard at the moment, 
the dinnerless wight was puzzled what to do 
with himself,—sportively petaritt however, 
that he would stop somewhere to dine, before 
Perkins was set down at his destination; and 
just as he made this declaration the crawling 
hack passed a genteel-looking house, where by 
the fire-light in the dining-room (the curtains 
of which had not yet been closed) a table was 
laid with about a dozen covers; and Hook, re- 
marking that it looked very inviting, put his 
head out of the window of the coach, crying, 
‘Stop, stop !’ adding, as he turned to his friend, 
‘I'll dine here ; and instantly prepared toalight 
as the coachman let down the steps. 

‘What !’ inquired Perkins, ‘do you, then, know 
the people who live there ” 

‘Oh, no!’ replied Theodore, with his droll 
murmuring chuckle of a laugh, ‘I haven’t the 
remotest idea who they may be; but I’ll dime 
with them, nevertheless. 1 dare say they'll 
have no objection ; so call for me on your return 
home, and you will find me snugly domiciled.’ 

* Nonsense!’ exclaimed his incredulous friend; 
‘you would not think of introducing yourself in 
such a manner to strangers? I won’t believe 
you have nerve for such a proce sding.’ 

This was enough. Perkins’s doubt acted asa 
challenge. Theodore’s mind was made up to 
‘the sticking-place; and a wager’s risk decided 
the point. He promised Perkinsthat he would 
not only dine at the house in question, but make 
it indisputable to his friend, if he would call 
for him on his return home, that he had not pre- 
viously known the owner of the house. 

‘Inquire for me,’ said Hook, ‘on your way 
back, and you will find me.’ 

He then descended, and immediately knock- 
ed at the door of the house, where his friend in 
utter amazement, saw the intruder enter, and 
then drove off. 

At the time fixed Mr. Perkins stopped again 
at the door which he had seen close upon his 
adventurous friend a few hours before, and timid- 
ly inquiring whether ‘Mr. Hock was there,’ he 
was respectfully requested to alight, and forth- 
with ushered up stairs; atthe top of which he 
was met by the master of the house, who polite- 
ly assured him that any friend of Mr. Hook’s 
was most welcome. He then conducted him 
into the drawing room, whence joyous sounds 
of merriment had previously reached his ear as 
he ascended the staircase; and were now easily 
understood, for he beheld Theodore esated, quite 
at his ease, surrounded by a delighted circle of 
ladies and gentlemen, who had neither eyes nor 
ears for anything but the charming person before 
them. Perkins was dumb with admiration and 
confusion; but no one observed his embarrass- 
ment—indeed, no one saw him enter, so much 
were all absorbed by another object. The mas- 
ter of the house, however, reluctantly withdrew 
his attention from the hero of the scene occa- 
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sionally, and sacrificed his own pleasure now 
and then to politeness and the new comer. By 
what Mr. Perkins elicited from his host, he was 
soon satisfied that Hook’s visit there was purely 
unexpected,—the master of the house congratu- 
lating himself upon the unfortunate mistake of 
Mr. Hoek; adding that he was the most fascin- 
ating cage had ever known. And by de- 
grees Mr. Perkins became informed of the pro- 
cess by which his friend had established himself 
within the house. 

It appeared that on the opening of the street- 
door, after he had been let out of the hackney- 
coach, Theodore gave his name, with his hat 
and cane, tothe servant, following the announce 
ment of it into the drawing-room, where, look. 
ing about him with affected surprise, of which 
the host and hostess evidently partook in no 
small degree, he inquired whether he was not 
in the house of Mr. ? and was immediately 
answered in the negative,— 

‘Bless me! cried the astonished youth, ‘sure- 
ly I’ve made no mistake! This is No. 8” 

‘Assuredly, that was the number.’ 

‘And this is —— Street, is it not” further in- 
quired the unconscious stranger. 

‘Oh, certainly,’ was the response. 

‘And does not Mr. live here ? 

He was again answered in the negative. 

‘How very extraordinary!’ exclaimed Theo- 
dore. ‘If, then, he does not live here; I have 
forgotten the street in which my friend’s note 
mentioned he had taken a house. What a di- 
lemma! I must give up all hope of finding him 
out to-day. He's at this moment, doubtless, 


waiting dinner for me ; and wait he must, for I 
haven’t the slightest recollection of his address 


if this be not it. Unfortunately, too, the car- 
riage that set me down has driven off with a 
friend whom I requested to take me up aguin 
on his way home at night. Very awkward in- 
deed 

Many apologies succeeded this un/ooked for 
embarrassment, and were met with as many po- 
lite assurances from the master of the house that 
there was no occasiou forthem. Hook request- 
ed, perceiving, as he said, that it still poured 
with rain, that a servant might be permitted to 
call him acoach; and in the interval the intrud- 
er talked very pleasantly, so pleasantly, that be- 
fore the coach arrived, the gentleman of the 
house having telegraphed with his wife, and 
been answered satisfactorily in the same man- 
ner—just as Hook requested the additional fa- 
vor that a message inight be delivered to his 
friend Perkins when he called, to account to 
him for not meeting him there, and was retreat- 
ing with a gracetul bow, the master of the house 
Pag a polite hope that, as all chance of 
Mr. Hook’s engagement being fulfilled was out 
of the question, he would honor him by taking 
a seat at his dinner-table on that occasion, and 
await his friend’s arrival, who doubtless would 
be much disappointed at not finding him there. 
To this hospitable proposal the medest Theo- 
dore offered some faint scruples, but at length 
hesitatingly assented after a more earnest en- 
treaty, seconded by the handsome mistress of 
the heuse ; and the unexpected guest, with the 
hospitable lady on his arm, descended in secret 
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qriumph to the dinner-room, where it is suffi- 
cient to say the guest rapidly developed his en- 
gaging powers, and insensibly won all hearts. 
The ladies quitted the table tardily, with visible 
reluctance; the gentlemenremained at it longer 
than courtesy to the drawing-room expectants 
justified. Theodore’s wit flew about like dia- 
mond-sparks, and lighted up by its hilarious in- 
fluence all eyes with joyous admiration and de- 
light ; and before he and his friend left the house, 
he riveted the affections of all present by re- 
hearsing,§in extemporaneous verse (for which 
he possessed such wonderful facility,) toalively 
air, the incideats of his eventful visit, amazing 
and enrapturing his hospitable entertainers and 
their friends by his wonderful talents and en- 
gaging manners; and as he took his leave, they 
all crowded around him with even affectionate 
adieux ; while his host and hostess declared this 
accident to have been the most fortunate of their 
lives; at the same time begging Mr. Hook to 
consider them his fast friends, and to drop in 
upon them, when not more formally invited, as 
he had by chance done that lucky day. Many 
such instances as the foregoing might be told, 
did not limited time preclude further relations 
of Mr. Hook’s wondrous power, not only in the 
manner described, but at all periods and occas- 
ions of his life, in not only making friends of 
strangers, but of converting even prejudice into 
partiality. 

Mr. Hook’s memory was always miraculous. 
When about eighteen, he undertook for a wager 
to repeat the names and trades upon the shop- 
fronts situated on one side of Oxford Street, after 
passing down a certain portion of it, This un- 
dertaking he accomplished, failing only in the 
due succession of one house. But it being al- 
terwards o»served by one of the party, that Mr. 
ifook might possibly have been partially ac- 
quainted with the shops previously, he engaged, 
after the perusal of the tront page of a newspa- 
per, to rt seem every advertisement that stood 
inits columns. This he also performed with- 
out a single mistake. Although Mr. Hook had 
great animal spurits, he did not possess equal vi- 
vacity at all times; on the contrary, he wassub- 
ject, as most men of genius are, to deep and bit- 
ter depressions of mind, most affecting to wit- 
ness. Strange to say, of so gifted and intelli- 
gent a being, he was superstitious to a painful 
degree. He entertained an implicit belief in su- 
pernatural agency, and would listen to a ghost- 
story witha pallid cheek and awe-inspired inter- 
est. Early in life, he wrote a novel called The 
Man of Sorrow, in which this weakness was 
manifest; and though, as his judgment strength- 
ed, he conquered much of this tendency, yet to 
the last years of his existence he cherished many 
of his early impressions. As a trivial instance, 
it may be mentioned that he never would enter 
upon any undertaking of importance, if he ceuld 
help it, on a Friday. He had, however, a re- 
markable insight into the weaknesses and follies 
of others, and was not unobservant of his own. 
He penetrated into the depths of the most wily; 
and detected the small intents of little minds 
with the most whimsical facility, dragging them 
from their shallow hiding-places, and laying 
them bare upon the surface with infinite humor, 
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to their owner's surprise and dismay. He held 
a professed enmity with what he described un- 
der the expressive head of h y—every evi- 
dence of which he assailed with all the vigor of 
his powerful ridicule, inexorably putting the 
right names upon wrong things. 

It has bsen observed that Mr Hook continued 
his intimacy and a with Mathews, with 
few intermissions, up to the period of the com- 
edian’sdeath. Oneinterruption, however, there 
was, which threatened to be fatal to their futue 
good understanding. It occurred about the year 
1827, when Mr. Hook, in one of his humorous 
veins, was irresistibly tempted to work upon 
some traditional accounts, picked up, of the 
strolling players of other days (for the race must 
have been extinct before he was born,) and to 
publish their supposed ‘sayings and doings’ in 

* that admirable series in the story of Gervaise 
Skinner. His friend Mathews had, perhaps, 
more of the esprit de corps in him than most ac- 
tors of his day. He had always loved the art 
itself; he esteemed many persons belonging to 
it: and could not bear to see it degraded either 
by its own members, or by the invidious report 
of the prejudiced or ill-natured. To find his 
own familiar friend’ the agent of vulgar calum- 
ny against it, shocked his ideas of propriety, and 
wounded his confidence. 

He knew that Mr. Hook could never have as- 
sociated with any but the gentlemen of the stage; 
and it seemed unaccountable—nay, Mathews at 
the time thought wnpardonable—thus with ma- 
ice prepense to hold them up to public ridicule 
and contempt. By clothing the characters in 
Gervaise Skinner in the garb of London per- 
formers, and identifying their conceited igno- 
rance, their depraved and vulgar habits with the 
educated and honorable portion of the commu- 
nity, the author certainly acted injuriously, not 
only to the profession generally, but to his friends 
particularly. So Mathews thought and felt, and 
acoolness, or rather a warmth, ensued. The 
comedian was irate at what he considered an 
outrage upon good fellowship. It must be con- 
fessed that the unprincipled and meretricious 
habits of the men and women in Gervaise Skin- 
ner are unredecmed by the undisputed ‘fun’ 
arising from their imputed vanities and techni- 
cal follies ; and Mr. Hook’s pen was too forcible 
to need its being steeped in gall in order to give 
it pungency. Whatever might be the author’s 
feelings in writing this story, Mathews tacitly 
resented its publication. The consequencewas, 
that a long interval ensued ere Mr. Hook’s 
charming society gladdened his friends habita- 
tion. At length the offender, conscious of the 
cause, could no ionger bear the effect, and the 
fo:lowing generous, pleasant, and characteristic 
letter was one morning delivered to Mathews, 
during a temporary illness, which confined him 
to his house :— 


‘Cuar.es Matuews, Esg., ley Cottage, Kent- 
ish Town. j 


‘Cleveland Row, Thursday, 
March 5, 1829. 
‘My dear Mathews,—You are now one of the 
oldest acquaintances I have (or just now have 
not); some of my happiest hours have been 
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passed in your company. I hate mincing (ex- 
cept in acase of veal.) Thereis a difference not 
perhaps existing between us, but between you 
now and yourself at other times. They (on) say 
that you have been annoyed with one of my tales, 
as if any man except a pacha had more than one; 
and our good-natured friends—bless them— 
make out that you are personally affected by 
some ofthe jokes about the Fagglestones, and 
other imaginary personages. Now, | verily be- 
lieve, that if I had read that story to you before 
it was published, you would have enjoyed it 
more than any body who has read it; since to 
ridicule the bad part of a profession can be no 
satire upon the good ; and, as I have said some- 
where before. Lawrence might as well be an- 
noyed at the abuse of sign-painters, or Halford 
angry at a satire upon quacks, as you, personal- 
ly, with any thing reflecting upon the lower part 
of the theatrical world. 

‘From you yourself I verily believe I culled 
the art of ridiculing the humbugs of the profes- 
sions. However, why you should suppose that 
I. after having for years (in every way I could) 
contributed—needlessly, 1 admit—to support 
your talents, merits, and character, professional 
and private, could mean to offend you, I cannot 
imagine. 1 can only say, that nothing was fur- 
ther from my intention than to wound your feel- 
ings or those of any other individual living, by 
what seemed to me a fair travestie of a fair sub 
ject for ridicule, and which, I repeat, never 
could apply to you, or any manin your sphere 
or station. Now, the upshot of all this is this, 
—where not the smallest notion of personal af- 
frent was contemplated I think no personal feel- 
ing should remain. If you think so, come and 
call upon me, or tell me when I may pay you a 
visit. If you don’t think so, why say nothing 
about it, and burn this letter; but do which- 
ever of these things you may, rest assured, | 
do not forget old associations ; and that J am, 
and shall be, my dear Mathews, as much yours 
as ever. And now, having said my say, I re- 
main yours most truly. 

‘THEoporE E. Hook.’ 

To asterner nature than his to whom it was 
addressed such an ingenucus appeal must have 
proved irresistible. Mathews’s heart opened 
once more tothe man to whom he was really 
much attached ; and it was settled that Hook 
should come to the cottage the following day.— 
He did so, and the friendship thus woundde 
healed without a scar. 

* Foraman living so entirely in the world— 
Mr. Hook was not altogether what might be 
called a man of the world—he retained and 
cherished a youthful romance of character that 
was totally at variance with his general bearing 
and tone of conversation, and inconsistent and 
incompatible with his habits and associations ; 
and he would have been utterly ashamed toelicit 
this inherent quality except to those who had 
known him long and intimately, and with whom 
he had no dread of its incurring ridicule. Past 
scenes and attachments of early days, however 
broken in upon or suspended by thechances and 
changes of this life, the distractions of time and 
circumstance, continued to keep a tenacious and 
remarkable hold upon his memory and affections 
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During his long term of intimacy with Mr. 
Mathews, living with him on the most familiar 
terms of social equality, he professed for him 
the regard of a younger brother; and at his 
death manifested even a feminine sensibility of 
sorrow at the event. 

Many able pens will do ample justice to the 
memory of Theodore Hook. It might well be 
shewn that his unleoked-for and lamented death 
13 not only a social, but in some measure a poli- 
tical loss. Mr. Hook was a consistent Tory 
from his earliest youth; and though—as it has 
herein been previously mentioned—in literature 
the sun of his genius ‘shewed but half his 
beams,’ yet as the originator and continual edi- 
tor of the John Bull paper his powers were to 
a great extent conspicuous, not only in the lead- 
ing and more important columns of that publi- 
cation, but in the witty and playful portions.— 
Of the latter, Mrs. Ramsbottom’s unique cor- 


Letter to the Dead. 


respondence must be mirthfully remembered by 
all its readers * 

Besides the John Bull, his novels, and the 
biography of Sir David Baird (the only work he 


_ prided himself upon,) Mr. Hook’s editorship and 


contributions, added weight and attraction, dur. 
ing thelast years of his life, to the Wew Month- 
ly Ma gazine. But he is gone! Alas, Theo- 
dore ! thou art ‘pale inthe tomb ! in the winter- 
house! Thy friends have bent the red eye 
over thy grave! They shall seek thee in their 
halls, but they shall not find thee. Thou shalt 
come at times to their dreams ; thy voice shall 
remain in their ears; but they shall see thee no 
more ! 

‘Tread lightly o’er his ashes, ye men of genius, 
for he was your kinsman.’ 


**Mrs. Ramsbottom’ was a portrait from an ori- 
ginal no longer extant. A lady of title and fash 
ion, known to Mr. Hook some years ago. 


— 


From the “Friendship s Offering” for 1942. 
LETTER TO THE DEAD 


BY Miss M. A. BROWNE. 


It is the midnight hour— 
he house is hus’d and still— 
The bell o° the old church-tower 
Sounds loudly o’er the hall: 

Yet one pale taper’s light 

Sheds radiance on the night ; 
And while around her elder eye are sleeping, 
A young ah lovely maid a lone love-watch is keep 

ing. 


A love-watch, yet alone, 
No other form is there ; 
Her lips breathe no soft tone 
nto the silent air: 

Before her lies the scroll 

Where she hath pour'd her soul 
Trusting, though seas their aching bosoms part, 
That her belov'd shall read the record of her heart. 


Her cheek is on her hand— 
Her fingers press her brow ; 
And in his distant land 
Her thought are busy now ; 
She’s on the desert plain— 
She's by the ancient fane ; 
She's with him on the lake’s pure star-lit wave ; 
But never ’neath the tree that shades his nameleas 
grave. 


She sees his glossy hair, _ 
That the spicy zephyr stirs ; 
His own blue eyes are there, 


And fondly fix’d on hers! 
No image doth she see 
Of dark reality, 
Nor draams how cold the eye—how stiff the brow 
On which her memory dwells delighted now. 


And little doth she dream 
Of that fond letter’s fate ; 
Ilow he, who is its theme, 
Ilath left her desolate : 
How every bufaing word, 
So passionately pour’d 
For him, and him alone on earth, shall be 
Subject to cold and formal scrutiny. 


She trusts that it shall lie 
Close to his throbbing heart, 
And with a happy sigh, 
Will see that scroll depart ; 
Envying its pathway dim 
Across the seas to him: 
Nor feeling that each hour it draweth near 
An eye that cannot read—a heart it cannot cheer! 


It will return again 
By his cold lips unpressed, 
Nor will its fold have lain 
Within his icy breast. 
How will its coming wring 
‘The heart that was its spring ! 
The heart, that had no dim, foreboding pain, 
‘That its outgushing love was written there in vain! 
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Jacques Cocast. 


From the London New Monthly Magazine for Nov. 
JACQUES COCAST, THE HUNCHBACK PHILOSOPHER. 


BY DOUGLAS JERROLD. 


‘Thank God for my hunch!’ cried Jacques 
Cocast, then eleven years old, escaped from 
the pityinc hands of Martin Fleau the miller, 
who casting a compassionate glance at Co- 
cast’s unseemly load, exclaimed, 

‘Well, the saints have burthened thee 
enough—go, | wouldn't beat a hunchback.’ 

‘Thank God for my lunch!’ were the grate- 
ful words of the apple-stealing Jacques, and 
he followed his lighter-heeled companions, 
who, on the first alarm, had scampered safely 
off from the miller’s orchard, leaving their 
deformed co-mate to the vengeance of the de- 
spoiled. ‘I'he miller, as we have shown was 
merciful, and Jacques Cocast, the hunchback, 
went his way unbruised. 

Jacques Cocast grew up, the living play- 
thing of the boys of the village. He was 
their drucge, their jest, their scapegoat. His 
good humor turned bitterness itself to merri- 
ment, and with at times the tears starting to 
his eyes, he would laugh them dewn, and 
without knowing it, play the practical philos- 
opher. 

‘Out, ye imp of deformity !’ cried Cocast’s 
stepmother at least once a-day; whereupon 
Jacques, to the increasing ire of his father's 
wife, would meekly cry, 

‘Thank God for my hunch!’ 


Left to himself, now spurned, and now at 
least endured by his growing companions, Jac- 
ques Cocast made a friend of his boek, and 
found the exceeding reward of sucli friend- 


ship. He could read, write, and cypher to 
the shame of many of his seniors. Jacques 
Cocast’s father took sudden pride in his own 
misshapen flesh, and Cocast’s wife stormed at 
her stepson with increasing vigor. 

The notary wantedaclerk. All eyes were 
turned upon Jacques as the very lad for the 
oflice. The notary himself condescended to 
canvass the pretensions of Jacques to the dig- 
nity. Already Jacques felt huaself installed, 
when a slim, fair-haired, pink-complexioned 
youth was preferred to Cocast, the notary’s 
wife having pithily informed her obedient 
husband, that his house should be ne dwelling- 
place for a hunchback. 

Jacques Gocast sighed as he turned from 
the notary’s door, and his heart beat heavily 
as he crawled to his paternal home. In two 
or three days, however, the hunchback smil- 
ed and laughed as before, and the cleikship 
was forgotten in sweet cummunings with his 
book. 

Some four years passed on,—when oh, 
shame to the notary’s wife—shame to the 
fair-naired youth—the faultless woman fied 
from the bosom of her husband, taking with 
her in her flight her husband’s clerk! Great 


was the consternation throughout the village 
—loud and deep the revilings of every honest 
sponse. Jacques Cocast joined in no abuse; 
but with a fine charity for the inexperience ot 
youth, with even a tenderness towards the 
sin of the unfaithful wife, and considering 
within himself the subtle powers of the aw 
ter, he felt grateful for hia escape, and breath- 
ed his gratitude in his wonted syllables. 

‘Thank God tor my hunch!’ 

Jacques Cocast was now a painstaking, 
philosophic tailor ; and from no higher eleva- 
tion than his shopboard, could look down on 
many of the vanities of human life. He was 
now twenty, and increasing years had only 
served to mellow his rich heart, and make 
him feel a lessening lead upon his shoulders. 
Jacques would make one at all village holi- 
days led thereto by his own light heartedness, 
and of l-te, furthermore urged to each festi- 
val by the blue eyes of Felicite, the baker’s 
daughter. 

Luckless Jacques Cocast! Fly the sweet 
perdition! You know not the falsehood of 
those azure lights—the venom of that pout- 
ing, pulpy lip; Felicite laughs with a witch's 
laugh atthe love of the hunchback—whilst 
he, poor innocent—exalted, sublimated by 
his passion, lives in an atmosphere of balm 
and sun—vaults like a grasshepper about the 
earth, and gives his heart and soul to the tyr- 
anny that rejoices him. Jacques Cocast knew 
not vanity. He would clothe himself in the 
humblest weed, and then think that the best 
wardrobe which drew to itself the least notice. 
Now was it otherwise. The eyes of Feli- 
cite had smiled upon the tailor, and Jacques 
Cocast should henceforth be the best and the 
most critieal customer to Jacques Coeast. If 
Felicite had looked with favor on his bedy, 
he would take the hitherto despised article 
under his future care, and habit it worthy of 
her who had elicited itas herown. As for 
his hump, that was gone, yea, vanished, melt- 
ed in the sunlight of Felicite’s eyes. With 
these rejoicing thoughts Jacques Cocast would 
array himself finely as the finest caterpillar ; 
his vestments now barred, and spotted; and 
burnished with a hundred hues. And as 
he basked in the smiles of Felicite, the ba- 
ker’s wicked daughter would laugh in her 
hollow heart, and the folks ef the village 
would confidentially clapp their Ts to 
their noses, and wink towards the tailor. 

For a month or more was Jacques Cocast 
the blissful Adam of this fool's ise. For 
a full month did he breathe Elysium. At 
length the eyes of Jacques Cocast were opened 
and he saw his forlornness. It was the day 
of a ducasse. Inthe pride of his heart, and 
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in all the glory of his trade, did the hunch- 
back array himself to dance wi h Felicite, the 
baker’s daughter. She had of late been so 
loving, so complying, so tender! The next 
dance might be at their own wedding. At 
all events, how they would dance on the next 
Sunday! He, the hunchback buoyed hy 
his leving heart, would foot it so lightly, 
that not a blade of grass should bend beneath 
him—not a dew-drop be scattered by his mer- 
curial toe. 

The dancers are assembled. Tie fiddles 
sound. Jacques Cocast, in all the glory of a 
new suit, burning like a peacock ima con- 
flict of colors, and in the triumph of a glad- 
dened soul, advances to lead out Felicite, 
the baker’s daughter Already he has his 
hand upon her hand, when a gigantic thumb 
and finger with vice-like power gripes the 
nose of Jacques Cocast, and whirls him from 
his partner. A laugh that drowns the hd ‘les 
barsts from the merry-makers. Jacques Co- 
cast with lightning 1m his eyes, and all the 
blood in his body rushing to his nose, looks for 
his assailant. 

Hercule Grossetete, a rival of six feet, 
French measure, with fierce eyes, and parrot 
nose, glaring and protruding from between 
rayen whiskers, with arms a-kimbo, stands 
before the tailor. Nevertheless, the so»! of 
Jacques Cocast is mighty, and he is medita- 
ting how he may best spring upon the giant, 
and tear his iron heart from his body, when 
—oh, ye daughters of Eve! oh, ye rosy wick- 
ednesses, ye honied poisons!—Felicite, the 
bakers daughter, aavanced to Hercule, and 
curtseying, and putting her hand im his—in 
his hand, yet warm trom the outraged nose ot 
her doating lover, signified thatshe was ready 
to dance, that she had looked with eyes of 
favor on the punishment of the tailor. Then 
sank the heart of Jacques Cocast. He quitted 
the seene of his past happiness, and in an 
agony of despair wandered, a very lunatic. 

Foolish Jacques Cocast! Who would pity 
the despair of a hunchback? Who compas- 
sionate a love-broken heart, if accompanied 
by over-laden shoulders? What is a beauti- 
ful sentiment with a straight-backed, comely 
man, is a thing for a jest, an excellent joke 
with a hunchback. And so, Jacques Cocast, 
go home. Sleep notin the fields at nights. 
Lie not under the window of the baker’s 
daughter, and waste not away until, as you 
complain, your head has grown too little tor 
your hat—but up man, and to your comfort- 
able abode. Shave yourself, change your 
linen, leap upon your shop-board, thread your 
needle, heat your goose, and defy love! A 
friendly Genius whispered some such advice 
to Jacques Cocast, tor ere a month had passed, 
the tailor had ence more taken to his sober 
attire, was seated smiling at his work, and it 
a thought of the cruel baker's daughter would 
sometimes intrude, he would banish the un- 
welcome guest by the very vehemence o 
stitching. 

Months passed away,and the time of draw- 


Jacques Cocast. 


ing for the conscription arrivea Mothers 
looked anxious —plighted maidens would sigh 
frequently and look with tender gaze upon 
their future husband—the young men would 
laugh, laugh louder than was their wont to 
hush the secret care that preyed upon them. 
But what was the conscription, with the 
banishment, the danger, the wounds and 
death combined in the word to Jacques 
Cocast? He wasalunchback. His shoulders 
were exempt by nature from a knapsack.— 
He was not acomely morsel for glory; he 
was not worthy of the powder and shot be- 
stowed upon prettier men. No, he was secure 
in his deformity ; his heart started not at the 
muttering of the beaten sheepskin. Hence 
Jacques Cocast, without one throb, save for 
the fate of seme old acquaintance, might lin- 
ger about the town hall of the arrondissement, 
and learn the fortune of his fellow villagers. 

The day of drawing came. There was the 
shriek of triumph as one sprang into his mo- 
ther’s arms—as his sister clung about his 
ueck— s his plighted wife, and now their 
wedding-day was certain—there were bursts 
of joy and tears of happiness as the exempt 
sprang among the crowd; and there were 
cries of despair, and sobbings as among break- 
ing hearts as the new conscripts told the fate 
that tore them from their homes. 

‘Thank God for my hunch!’ cried Jacques 
Cocast, twenty times as he saw the wretched- 
ness of the conscript soldier. 

Among those drawn to wear future laurels 
was Hercule Grossetete. He looked savage 
as a snabbed ogre; and the baker’s beautitul 
daughter hung on his arm, and was crying 
her heart out, and vowing between her sobs, 
that for the sake of her dear Hercule, she 
would try tolive and die a maid: and Her- 
cule with his fancy listening to the whistling 
bullets, smiled vacantly on the magnanimity 
of Felicite, and bade Heaven help her in all 
her trials. 

And did the heart of Jacques Cocast re 
joice at this? By no means—he felt no tri 
umph at the calzinity of Grossetete—no plea 
sure at the grief of his fair,false baker’s daugh 
ter; but with a gush of gratitude, he exclaim 
ed, 

‘Thank God for my hunch!’ 

Hercule Grossetete went to the wars. For 
tune that had heaped such obliquy upon the 
shoulders of Cocast, had fitted Grossetete for 
the dignity ofa grenadier. He quitted the 
village, left the baker's daughter, ana was 
soon marching and perhaps, day-dreaming of 
pillage and epaulettes. Weknow not what 
struggles Felicite endured to keep her pledge 
to Hercule ; they must have been severe and 
manifold ; for it was at least six months after 
the departure of her grenadier that she wed- 
ded the son of the village grocer, the grocer 
father opportanely dying and leaving his 

tock and business to his only son. 

All the world—that is all the village—be- 
lieved in the conjugal bliss ef the grocer and 
his wife. Pierre Chandelles was so meek, so 
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gentle a soul, any woman must be happy with 
im. 

Again, Felicite was always the sweetest- 

tempered girl: there had been curious tales 
of her sudden passion,but such tales had been 
trumpeted up by the ugliest girls of the vil- 
lage. 
(Three months had passed since Pierre and 
Felicite were one ; and Jacques Cocast—for 
in the magnanimity of his soul he did not 
withdraw his custom from Pierre on account 
of his wife ; besides, Pierre's was the only 
shop in the village—modestly tapped a sou 
on Pierre’s counter, it being the intention of 
the tailor to dispense that coin in bees-wax. 
Suddenly there was a noise within ; Jacques 
recognized the voice of Felicite, albeit he had 
never before heard it at sohigha pitch. An- 
other minute, and Pierre rushes into the shop 
followed by his wife, who, heedless of the 
wants of a customer, heedless of the cries of 
her husband, demolished an earthen pipkin 
unluckily in her hand, upon her lord and 
sovereign’s head. No sheep ever bled with 
more meekness than did Pierre Chandelles 
the grocer. 

‘What did you want?’ asked Pierre, with 
still a vigilant eye to business. 

‘I'll call again when your woundsare dres- 
sed,’ said Jacques Cocast ; ‘in the meantime, 
thank God for my hunch!’ 

Years went on, and Jacques Cocast gather- 
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ed about him the smal] comfort of the world, 
and keeping the spirit of his youth, was blithe 
as 2 bird. 

One autumn evening, wandering a mile or 
two on the road trom the village, and think- 
ing he knew not upon what, Jacques Cocast 
was suddenly startled in his reflections by a 
loud voice. 

‘For the love of the saints, if you have it, 
give me a pinch of snuff.’ 

The prayer proceed d from a blind soldier, 
seated on a tree felled near the roadside. 

‘With all my heart,’ cried Cocast. ‘Here, 
empty my box.’ 

‘Alas, good sir!’ said the soldier, ‘look at 
me again.’ 

Cocast looked and saw that the man had 
lost both his arms. 

‘You must, indeed, give me the snuff,’ said 
the soldier. 

‘With all my heart, I say again,’ eried Co- 
cast, with the most delicate care he supplied 
the nostrils of the mutilated veteran. 

‘Good Heavens!’ suddenly exclaimed Co- 
cast, ‘why you are Hercule Grossetete.’ 

‘lam,’ answered the soldier. ‘And what 
have you to say to that?’ 

‘What!’ Jacques Cocast looking at the eye- 
less, armless victim of glory, could only say, 

‘Thank God for my hunch !” 

Almost al] men have a hunch of some kind- 
Let them, with Jacques Cccast, thank God 
for it. 


ae 


From the Londen Metropolitan. 
LONG, LONG AGO; OR, THE SEA BEAR. 
A TALE OF THE SEA. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘ NELSONIAN REMINISCENCES.” 


On a bright winter’s morning in the Christ- 
rmaas week of long, long ago, I joined his ma- 
jesty's ship , at the Mother-bank, col- 
lecting the West India convoy. She was 
then considered a crack frigate, commanded 
by a sea-bear, his dog, and his boatswain ; and 
many of my compatriots wall recognise the 
distich of 

*Duffiy, the boatswain, 
And Phillis, the dog, 
Rule the 
Under a hog.’ 


In doing so, that is, joining this fine frigate, 
I came in contact with two excellent young 
men, under the same circumstanees as myself, 
viz. crdered a passage out to the Hercule, the 
commander-in-chief s flag-ship at Jamaica-— 
We were all young lieutenants, with Spanish 
prize-money ia view, and a chance of rapid 
promotion from pestilence and war Short 
sighted mortals—the dictionary now lying by 
the s:de of miy desk was the gift of one of 
them, his name Edward Maitland, anda finer 
young man never graced the naval uniform. 

ossessed of education superior to the com- 


mon run of naval officers, whoare taken from 
school and thrown on the world much too 
young, (1 entered the service at the age of 
eleven,) the mind was equal to the goodly 
form, and Maitland was universally a favorite. 
On our arrival at Jamaica, the admiral) ap- 
pointed him to an active sloop of war cruis- 
ing on the north side of that island. She had 


. anchored in one of the numerous inlets or 


bays. The night was calm and sultry, when 
my friend Maitland had ci.arge of the middle 
watch. Induced, from excessive laesitude 
produced hy a first acquaintance with this hot 
climate, this officer reclined ona carronade 
slide, dreaming of his home, its dear native 
bowers, and still more precious inmates, 
when a scufile, the clashing of swords, and 
death-groans roused him. Disencumbering 
himself from his cloak, he called loudly to 
arms; but ere the words had quitted his lips, 
the sabre of a private was deeply buried in his 
breast, and the youth threw his dying eyes 
olive deck deluged with blood caused, by the 
look out men, like himself, asleep. 

{ can imagine, in some degree, the feelings 
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of remorse wat smote him in his dying ago- 
nies, from something similar that befel myself, 
who, at the age of seventeen, was made third 
lieutenant of a frigate on the Egyptian expe- 
dition, and in that capacity had likewise 
charge of the middle watch. The frigate 
was standing out from the sandy coast of the 
Great Desert, with a top gallant breeze, the 
night serene and dark, the heat intense. Af 
ter hitting my shins several times against the 
carronades, the slide of one looxed so inviting 
that | sat down, but it was only to be a min- 
ute. Take care, said Caution; life, honor, 
and property, are in your charge. Only for 
a minute, and the words were on my lips as [ 
dropped into a deep sleep, too deep even to 
dream of the happy home of my childhood. 
The shrill and sha: p whistle ofa shot, and the 
violent flapping of the mizen staysail, through 
which it had passed, made me sufficiently 
aware of the horrors of my situation, height- 
ened by the cry of alarm from the look-out 
men, (who had followed their officer’s exam- 
ple,) that a ship of war, on our weather quar- 
ter, was bearing up, (for the purpose of raking 
us,) and under our stern she passed, with her 
battle-lights fully displayed, whiie a stout 
voice bellowed through a trumpet, ‘ What ship 
is that ?’ 

The captain, undressed, was on deck in 
time to answer, ‘His Majesty’s frigate El Car- 
men.’ 

*Who commands her ?’ responded the voice. 

‘Captain Willian Selby, who is answering 

ou.’ 

*This is his Majesty’s ship Pique,’ said the 
commodore, ‘and my private signals being un- 
answered for two hours, | took you for an 
enemy’s frigate escaped out of Alexandria. 
The last shot was directed at you, and I sin- 
cerely hope it has done no harm ’ 

‘Nothing further than the loss of the mizen 
staysail,’ rep'ied Captain Selby. 

‘Very well; thank Ged!’ said the commo- 
dore, ‘that I did not fire my broadside into 
your stern, as | was on the eve of doing.— 
Captain Selby, put the officer of your watch 
in close arrest, and report his name to me at 
daylight.’ 

*You have been asleep, sir,’ said the eap- 
tain, looking daggers at me, who stood sient 
and aghast during this pithy dialogue, with 
feelings that could only be envied by the mal- 
efactor on the scaffuid, who has the rope 
round hisneck. ‘The pen-lty of sleeping on 
your watch, young sir, is death,’ said the cap- 
tain; ‘go down to your cabin; and, sergeant, 
place a sentine] over the prisoner.’ 

Long were my cogitations, whether I 
should save them the trouble of hanging me, 
by jumping out of the gun-room port, that 
loeked invitingly open for egress; but on 
mature deliberation, | wisely determined to 
abide the pelting of the peltiless storm, throw- 
ing the onus on my superiors in wisdom as 
well as power. Although thirty-nine ydéars 
have whitened my then auburn locks, | have 
a vivid recollection of my feelings, and can 
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conceive those of my poor friend Edward 
Maitland, as in his dyiug agonies he contem- 
plated the consequences of his carelessness. 
The sloop of war had been boarded by a pi- 
ratical felucea out of Hispaniola, which, from 
the want of Jookout, had taken her for a mer- 
chant ship, and meant, by the massacre of 
her crew, to make her a prize, but finding 
their mistake, got away in the darknees of the 
night, leaving my poor friend, with many of 
the watch, dead on tke deck. 

Poor Edward Maitland, this little book was 
once thine, and the view of it brings to my 
mind's eye your goodly form and open ani- 
mated countenance, when stating your wish- 
es and your prospects, bounded only by the 
union-jack at the main, for he haa Scetch in- 
terest and great merit. Alas! his commis- 
sion as a commander, and the news of mur- 
der, reached Jamaicathe same day. Peace 
to thy manes, my gallant friend, till that 
dread time when even the sharks that en- 
tombed thee must disgorge their prey. 

My other companion, to whom, as he is yet 
alive, like myself gray, and probably bald 
from the number that have stepped over his 
head, [ shall give the name of ‘Toms. He has 
lived, like me, to see the futility and folly of 
the sanguine anticipations of youth; and, 
like me, to endure the proud man’s contuine- 
ly, with all that scars the heart and drivs up 
its best emotions. But a truce to moralizing, 
brought on by the recollection of my friend, 
and to proceed with my tale of the Sea 
Bear. 


This man, in person and mind, bore great- 
er affinity to the brute creation than the hu- 
man species. His officers, unable to digest 
the coarseness of hismanners and language, 
had all deserted niin save one: and his first 
order delivered by the sergeant of marines 
is no bad specimen of his courtesy. 

‘Lientenant Maitland, Toms, and —-—, I 
am desired by the captain to tell you, that if 
you do not instantly repair to your stations, 
he will send marines to ferce you up.’ 

‘Unbearable,’ escaped from the tengue of 
Maitland; ‘we will seek the brute on his own 
quarter-deck.’ 

And to it we repatred. 

‘Captain —,' said my high-spirited 


. friend, ‘the matter and delivery of the com- 


mand we have received, must proceed from 
the insolence of your sergeant, as it appears 
to us self-evident that neither an officer nor 
a gentleman would send such a message, by 
such an unusual messenger,to officers on halt- 
pay, crdered a passage, and who haa not the 
slightest intimation of your wish for their ac- 
tive services.’ 

To this the bear growled, in gruff tones, 
‘Mister, have you stationed these ycung 
men ?’ 

‘No,’ said Mister, who had very lately join- 
ed in the capacity of first lieutenant, and @ 
more gentlemanly officer never graced the 
situation ‘No, sir; I could not think of do- 
ing so without your orders.’ 
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‘Then damn you, sir, I will show you your 
duty by performing it myself.. Here, you 
Mister,’ growled Bruin, not in the most dul 
cet tone, addressing his growl to me, ‘you, 1 
suppose, would like to evt the bread of idle- 
ness: your station is the forecastle, apd yours 
the waist,’ looking at Maitland ; ‘and yours, 
Mr. Toms, the quarter-deck, you shall have 
charge of the watches ; and, by ) itre- 
verently using the name ef the Most Highest, 
‘if you do not do your duty, | will break your 
bread. Now, that is my answer to your 
insolent speech, young sir. My eye is on 
you.’ 

We were then unmooring, as the signal for 
sailing was flying on the flag-staff at Ports- 
mouth. Atthis momenta fine manly boy, 
now high in rank, and an ornament to the 
service, made his buw to the bear, and an- 
nounced his return on board. 

‘Where is the doctor?’ growled Bruin. 

‘I found him coxzfined to bed, sir, apparent 
ly very ill; and his medical attendant assur- 
ed me that removal,in his present state, 
would affect his life.’ 

‘My order to you was to bring him on board, 
dead or alive, and I sent two file ef marines to 
enforce it. Sir, you have disebeyed that 


order, and your duty, henceforth, is in the 
furetop. Mr. Quillum, degrade that midship- 
man to the rank of landsman ; and, Mr. Duf- 
fy, keep a sharp eye on him.’ He then look- 
ed to the boatswain, who flourished his stick 
in token of approbation. 

The youth, who till now, had stood respect- 


fully uncovered, replaced his hat, while his 
eyes flashed angry defiance at the bear. 

So to sea we went for the pestilential 
climate of Barbadoes and Jamaica,without a 
medical man of any description on board, 
though our passengers consisted of a general 
officer ana his staff, the major ef whom whis- 
pered lo me during the above scene, ‘1 thank 
my God lam net in the navy.’ We had al- 
s) a Courmissioner of seventy-five, with a wife 
of twenty-five, to whom the major paid great 
attention. 

Running through the Needles, with a con- 
voy of more than a hundred sail, which we 
speedily diminished to half-a-dozen, and final- 
ly arrived solus, we had not been long on the 
passage, when the crowded state of the main- 
deck,from the unusual quantityof two-year old 
heifers that Bruin was taking out on specula- 
tion, cramped the men intheir pastimes; and 
three of the finest beasts were found dead one 
morning, having been choked by Guernsey 
frocks, well greased, during the night. The 
roaring of the bear was alarming to the lady 
commissioner, who declared it would deprive 
her of her appetite to look at meat not killed 
in the regular way ; for Bruin had erdered it 
to be cured and cooked for his own table.— 
He was a miser, and a sordid one. 

‘Captain’, said the general,‘you have a 
handsome sum allowed for my passage, and 
it 1s painful to me to be obliged to hint, that 


. gaurdsmen are used to gentlemen's 
are,’ 


‘The beef is good,’ growled Bruin ; ‘I eat 
of nothing else—other food shall be provided 
for you.’ 

‘Then I trust it will appear on your table in 
an undisguised state.’ 

‘It shall,’ growled Bruin. 

The officer of the forenoon watch invaria- 
bly dines with the captain; and the day the 
above treaty wasconcluded I had that watch, 
being the only one of the three that could put 
up with the gross language of the bear. ~ 

‘Damn you, sir,’ said he to Toms, ‘you are 
taking in that sail like a lubber.’ 

‘I am entitled to respect as an officer of the 
watch,’ said Toms; ‘and I will not continue 
to do duty under such language.’ 

‘OQ, mutinous!’ growled the bear ; ‘consid- 
er yourself a prisoner, and allow no inter- 
course with him.’ To the officer of the guard 
—‘He must swing for this, at the fore-yard.’ 

My friend Maitland re sick, and 
the sudden change of climate had affected my 
health. 

‘How do you feel yourself to-day?’ growl- 
ed the bear, throwing open the eabin-deor. 
‘Let me see, are you fit for duty?” And he 
went through the farce of feeling our pulses. 
‘You are better; I knew the draught and 
pills I sent you would effect a cure.’. Then it 
must bave been on the fishes, thought J, if any 
could be so foolish as to swallow them; as 
upon their receipt 1 consigned them to the 
deep, deep sea. ‘I will put you out of the 
sick list to-morrow ; those pills answer with 
every person but you,’ looking hard at Mait- 
land, who, like myself, wished the fish to 
receive every benefit they could render ‘I 
will try another system with your stubborn 
constitution.’ 

And the bear rolled off, accompanied by his 
dog Phillis, who, in appearance, was worthy 
of her master, the ugliest cur, snappish and 
cross-grained ; yet the beast had a hammock 
slung in the captain’s cabin, and was most 
earefully put to bed at early hours. 

As the sight, alone, of these miraculous 
pills had cured me, | was struck out of the 
sick-list, and kept the forenoon watch on the 
day of the hollow truce established between 
the captain and general. 

*f will lay you asmall bet, mejor,’ said ], as 
we paced the quarter-deck, ‘that the captain 
will not fulfil his part of the agreement ; and 
1 will ascertain, when relieved at noon, the 
different compositions ef his hospitable board.’ 
Accordingly | examined Quashie, the black 
cook, whose reply was,‘A very good dinner, 
sare, very good; there is a sea-pie.’ 

‘What is it made of, Quashie ?’ 

‘Fowls, mutton.’ 

‘What, no beef, Quashie ?’ 

‘Yes, massee, plenty of beef, massee ; but I 
no peak.’ And Quashie laughed in his pe- 
culiar manner. 

1 saw directly that the spirit of the treaty 
was violated, and gave information to the 
major, who was very indignant. 

This occasioned an angry remonstrauce, 
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and the early breaking up of our dinner-par- 
ty. The captain, by a conference with his 
steward, having understood my share in the 
disclosure of his ingen ous mode of feeding 
his guests, ordered a reef to be taken in the 
topsails. ‘1 will show you how to perform 
that duty, mister, asI wish it done,’ said he 
to the first luff’ ‘Mr. Duffy, ali hands reef 
topsails.’ He, after a shrill whistle repeated, 
‘All hands reef topsails, a-hoy; tumble up 
there, fore and att.’ And the two men placed 
themselves in the rigging. ‘Away aloft.’ 
And upthey flew. ‘Let go bow lines and 
lower away the topsails--why don’t you let 
go the foretopsail haulyards forwards. 

‘They are gone, sir,’ said | 

‘They are not gone, roared he, or else 
your lifts are foul in the chains.’ 

‘All clear, sir; all gone,’ replied I, respect- 
fully ; the weatherbrace wants rounding in to 
spill the sail. 

‘I say youlie, sir, roared the bear, and he 
approached me foaming wt. the mouth wath 
passion, and flourished his trumpet with such 
an intention of striking me down 

With folded arms, to indicate that [ made no 
resistance, | pointed out everything clear; 
but stamping on the deck, he ordered a cabin 
to be fitted for me on the main-deck, there to 
remain a close prisoner under the charge of a 
sentinel. 

Upon this order I made no comment, but 
walked directly to the gun-room, where the 
marine officer, now high inrank and an or- 
nament to his profession, soon came to ex- 
press his regret that he was compelled to en- 
force the captain's orders, which were, to place 
me inclose confinement between two guns on 
the main-deck. To this arbitrary and unusu- 
al proceeding I expressed my dissent in strong 
terms, declaring that nothing but physical 
force (to which I would oppose ail the resis'- 
ance in my power) should induce me to quit 
the gun-room, to which my situation as lieu- 
tenant of the Hercule entitled me under an 
Admiralty order, for a passage. The high 
rank of his passengers, and their unfavorable 
disposition towards him who had styled the 
general a glutton and the commissioner an 
old fool, was a check on the brute’s further 
proceedings, and [ carried my point of asso- 
ciating with my messmates. 

The frigate had many supernumerary mid- 
shipmen, and the fate of one of them was so 
peculiarly tragic, that I trust my readers’ pa- 
tienee will follow me throu,h the detail of 
what happened ‘Long, longago.’ This young 


gentleman had come outen the prospect of 


being provided tor by the yellow fever (a 
strong auxiliary of the Admiralty in silenc- 
ing importunate claimants,) or promotion. He 
got the latter by hard service and good con- 
duct, and was appointed te command the 
Hercule’s tender, a schooner that carried mure 
sail than ballast. One morning, at the east 
end of Jamaica, she was surprised by that 
curious phenomenon a water-spout, that 
threw her completely over, and the schooner 
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disappeared, leaving the commander, eight 
men, and her boat, that fortunately had not 
been lashed, floating on a.caim unruffied sea. 
The commotion occasioned by the whirlwind 
having subsided—*Right the boat, men, quick- 
ly, for yopr lives; the sharks, the horrid sharks 
will be upon us.’ 

The boat was floating bottom upwards, and 
eager hands and shoulders succeeded 1n right- 
ing her, but in such a hurried way as to be 
nearly fuil of water, and in consequence very 
tender, (that is,easily upset.) The lightest 
and most active lad was now ordered by the 
co mmander to get into the boat, and com. 
mence bailing with his cap, the only thing 
available among these unfortunates, he hay- 
ing rai-ed him with one hand for the purpose; 
the youth, with convulsive shuddering, atter- 
ing the dreadful word, ‘Shark, shark!’ fell 
down on the gunwale, and again the boat 
turned bottom upwards. The splash and 
desperate efforts of the crew, for they work- 
ed as despairing men of strong sinews will 
work to escape the dreadful fate so closely 
impending, in some measure scared and al- 
tered the direct attack of the monster, who 
swerved, aud swept in circ es round the hap- 
Jess beings, showing his hateful fin high above 
the troubled waters,—before so placid. 

‘Shout loudly, men,’ cried the officer, ‘and 
bale away, lad, without looking at the shark,’ 
(who kept nar:owing his circles as he swiftly 
passed around them.) ‘God is able todeliver 
us, even in this great extremity ; avoid get- 
ting into the boat until she is more buoyant, 
but splash the water about with all the noise 
youcan make.’ 

A violent rush, a terrific scream of agony, 
and the disappearance of one of the stout sea- 
men, followed by a crimson tinge on the wa- 
ters, attested the voracity of this scourge of 
the sea. 

‘He will gorge himself of poor Tom,’ said 
the commander, inexpressibly shocked, ‘and 
we are freed, if the blood,’ (here he checked 
his disclosure, tor he well knew that the scent 
of blood would draw myriads around them 
‘Life Jack carefully in too; bale with your 
hands, Jack—quickly, quickly ; for I see their 
dreadful fins appearing all around—oh ! God 
of mercy, shield us.’ 

Another rush, and piercing shrieks curdled 
their bleod,as the fish with difficulty drew 
an herculean, will-formed man beneath the 
surface. 

All was now wild commotion—caution and 
erder had given place to paralysing fear, and 
each man grasped madly at the boat; but 
providentially for those in her, the ravenous 
monsters carried off in their jaws every float- 
ing man before he could upset the boat, in 
his mad efforts to save himself from the hor- 
rible death in view. The violent struggle of 
the monsters for their prey, when two of 
them seized the same person; the impreca- 
tions and oftimes prayers ot those in the boat, 
which floated in a sea of blood, as they at- 
tempted, by gtretching their hands, to save 
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their sinking shipmates, who, with starting 
eye-balls and wild gestures, cried to them for 
suecor ;—the scene is too dreadful further te 
contemplate, or fully attempt to portray; the 
dread reality is often endured by those ‘who 
go down to the sea in ships, and occupy their 
business in great water.’ 

The wretched youthin command was, by 
the exertions of the lads ia the boat, extrica- 
ted from the jaws of two ravenous monsters, 
each of whom had seized and carried off a 
leg, and the bleeding trunk of the youth wes 
hauled into the boat, to undergo a more lan- 
guishingdeath fror ioxvs of blood. The poor 
boys, nearly dead with fear and apprehension, 
did their best to stop the bleeding by passing 
some rope-yarns round the stumps, which 
were greatly shattered and jagged by the 
teeth of the monsters, who had apparently 
rae the thigh-bone up to the hips.— 

eavy groans attested the sufferings of the 
hapless youth, but they got fainter and faint- 
er, as he extended his hands towards the is- 
land with an imploring look of anguish, till 
welcome death relieved hirn from his intoler- 
able miery. 

The death of their commandey, under such 
shocking circumstances, left the youths, (for 
they were but striplings,) in comparative 
quietude. With heads bowed upon their knees 
and hearts paralyzed with fear, and nearly 
broken from the distressing scenes they had 
witnessed, atraid to look each other in the 
face, where ghastly despair sat enthroned, 
they shuddered at every s}ock the boat sus- 
taind from the ravenous fish jostling and cros- 
sing her in all directions, being attracted by 
the taint of blood issuing from the ill-fated 
commander. 

‘The devils will be in the boat or upset her, 
if we do not throw the body to them; lend 
me a hand, Tom,’ and overboard went the 
useless trunk of a formerly good-looking 
vouth, but a few hours since loving and be- 
loved. Most true, that ‘in the midst of life 
we see death’ The disarpearance of a host 
of fins, diving for the body, gave breathing- 
time te the lads, who threw a despairing gaze 
on the wide and open sea ; the loom of the 
biue mountains, seen in the distance, alone 
soothed their inquietude ; but they were de- 
void of anv means of reaching it; no oars, 
no sails, and the worst of all the negatives, 
no fresh water. But they dipped their upper 

rments alongside, and placed them on their 

evered bedies, by whirh they absorbed moist 

ure sufficient to keep them from maddening 
with thirst. One of our numerous cruisers 
sortunately took them on board—more fortu- 
nate than the Go-along’s gig, with the captain 
and crew, have never yet been heard of, 
though it happened long, long. ago, as detail- 
ed in my ‘Nelsonian’s Reminiscences.’ 

This 1s a long digression from the subject 
of my friend Bruin, whose acte are chronicled 
in the West Indian memores of that period. 
We reached Barbadoes at so sickly a time, 
that nota medieal man could be procured, 
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though a frigate lay in the bay; but she had 
buried the captain and two lieutenants out of 
the three, while we, without any person save 
the captain, (whose physic nobody but the 
fish took,) in the shape of a doctor, were per- 
fectly healthy, and lost not a man until we 
reached Port Royal, when we recruited our 
medical staft, and the yellow fever followed, 
making great ravages among the youthful 
part of ourcommunity. One of its vietims 
1 much lamented, the handmaiden of the old 
comiissioner’s young wife. To think that 
the land-crabs should feast on that beautiful 
form, and deface that cheek that rivalled the 
peach in bloom; in fact, she was one of those 
roses so common to English peasantry. Ani- 
mated with delig’ t at the prospect of seeing 
the world, she left ber cottage and happy 
home to feed the most frightfal vermin that 
infest the palisades of Port Royal, useful in 
neting as scavengers to the burying-ground, 
so denominated. Inthe words of Mrs. He- 
mans, I address her sorrewing mother :— 

* But there is a world that knows no blight, 

You will find her there with her eyes of light, 


When ye go where the loved who have left ye 
dwell 


This flower is not death’s ; fare ye well, fare ye 
well.’ 

When the high lands of that beautiful is- 
land Jamaica, called the Blue Mountains, 
showed their heads above the deep blue sea, 
Bruinassembled all the mutinous, seditious, 
and contumacieus officers he had carried out 
under arrest, with the new post-captain, (then 
acting as foretopman of the frigate,) anc ad- 
dressed them as follows ,—‘Gentlemen, some 
of you | could bang, and the others 1 could 
break their bread ; but you are all young, and 
my disposition is merciful ;’ (no person was 
before aware of it;) 1 shall say nothing tur- 
ther of your faculty conduct; you are at 
liberty. And, Mr. Quillum, restore Mister 

to hisgradeas midshipman. You will 
resume your station on the quarter-deck, sir, 
and strictly obey your orders in future.’ 

Thus amicably coneluded my service with 
the Bear, his dog, and his boatswain. The 
only ofticer who stuck by the frigate was a 
young lieutenant, who had great interest as a 
relative of Mr Pitt’s, then prime minister, 
and consequently every reason to expect rap- 
id promotion in that unhealthy clime. He 
was sociable, good-natured, and talented, giv- 
ing indications of a master-mind, but the re- 
sistless fever bowed his lofty head, and he 
was carried to the palisades, making use of 
the language recognised there, ‘as gemman, 
aud not like kaley beggar.’ It costs about 
one hundred pounds to merit that eulogium. 

On appearing before the commander-in- 
chief, who had worked his way upward by 
dint of hard service and good conduct to his 
present high station, he seemed ata loss what 
to do with so many supernumerary officers as 
his Majesty's frigate poured upon him, and all 
appointed tohis flag-ship. ‘You mustremain 
on board the frigate, for the present,’ said the 











admiral, ‘till | can see in what manner! can 

best place you for the advantage of the ser- 

vice- In youI recognise one of my young- 
stera in the Barfleur and Foudroyant.’ 

The veteran had been my captain in those 
ships from the ony part of the year 1795, 

a kind-hearted, worthy man I found him; 
he had struggled through a long life of diffi- 
culty, made an excellent fortune during the 

ish war, got thrown from his horse, lin- 
gered, and died ; but previous to this finale 
ie appeinted me first lieutenant of the old 
sloop, commanded by the young captain, 
now a flag-officer of very high repute, and 
most deservedly a knight commander of the 

Bath. Having battered both hat and head 

until I had learnt to practise a stooping posi- 

tion, so necessary to the accommodation af- 
forded by this old sloop, and endeavored tu be 
on peaceable terms with the scorpions, centi- 
pedes, and cockroaches that infested her, | 
substituted a jean jacket for my coat, and 
took my station, is appointed, in the gun- 
room, at dinner, with a most facetious, pleas- 
ant fellow fer a doctor, in addition to the 
messmates fermerly commemorated in scenes 
in the West Indies. ‘As you are a Johnny 

Newcome,’ said the doctor, aiter tne toast of 
‘a bloody war and a sickly season’ had been 
duly honored, with sume interesting informa- 

tion relative te the dead, the dying, and the 
convalescent, ‘1 conjecture you have not 

heard the story of the pig ?’ 

‘I have not yet had that pleasure,’ re- 
plied I. 

‘Good,’ said he, rapping the table as a call 
of attention ‘Silence, gentlemen, while I 
enlighten the obtuse intellects ot tnis-green- 
horn. Once upon a time, and that at nota 
very remote period, our dear country, young 
gentleman, possessed an admiral famous in 
story, and standing high as a valiant and for- 
tunate officer, much renowed in arms ; but 
as notliing human is perfeet, this admiral pos- 
sessed an alioy, like a bright spot in the sun, 
that sullied his brightness: he was a very 
covetous, (an anti-seaman-like vice,) and, for 
the'sake of filthy lucre, carried a number more 

igs than were required fer his own table, to 

atten on his Majesty’s pea-soup, served out 
at the hour of nvonin his Majesty's ships.— 
The-ship bearing his flag was cruising not a 
hundered miles distant of the latitude and 
longitude we are now in, and with topgallant 
sails, courses and gib, was, on a beautiful day, 
standing inshore with the squadron he com- 
eaniees Allat once this far-tamed officer 

onthe quarter-deck, agitated and 
without his hat. 

‘‘Shorten sail, and heave-to, sir,’ command- 
ed he in peremptory tones; ‘lower down a 
boat, and save the pig. I am astonished at 
your want of look-out, and your want of hu- 
ménity in leaving the poor pig to be gobbled 
up by the sharks. Be handy with the boat, 
sir.’ 

‘ ‘Ay, ay, sir!’ said the officer. 

s ‘Watch and idlers, shorten sail, pipe the 
yellow cutters away there,’ 
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‘In the midst of the bustle thus created, the 
admiral’s steward whispered his master, ‘The 
pig, sir, is not yours, but belongs to the ward. 
room. 

‘*Are you quite sure?’ 

‘¢] am, and have just counted yours.’ 

‘ «Fill the maintepsail again, and make sail 
—keep fast the boat. Poor piggy, you must 
die,’ throwing on the pig a glance of great 
commiseratien. 

‘Tbe admiral had a character for humanity 
and kindness of heart, and appeared much 
shocked as he saw a shark about four yards 
long make a narrow circle around the ani- 
mal, who showed wonderful instinct and ter- 
ror of his dread foe, and nade a clean leap 
outof the water. Asthe monster darted upon 
him, the snap of his teeth was heard as he 
clesed his ponderous jaws on the hind quar- 
ters of poor piggy, leaving the water much 
discolored, and the death shriek, or squeak or 
agony, ringing in the admiral’s ears.’ 

‘Capitally told, dector. Gentlemen, I pro- 
pose the doctor’s health in a bumper, with 
three times three,’ said my commercial mess- 
mate, the purser, who had not then purchas- 
ed the tight fit I hereafter obliged him with. 

‘Johnny Newcome, my boy,’ called the doc- 
tor the following morning ; ‘mark that officer 
pulling seaward.’ 

‘Ido. A stout, gentlemanly, good-looking, 
young and healthy man.’ 

‘The land-crabs will eat him in Jess than a 
month. Mark my words, he isa man of great 
interest, sent out to be the first promoted, and 
fortified against the climate by the sage ad- 
vice of the cleverest dectors in Londen, and 
owing to that he is drinking his spruce, and 
inhaling the sea-breeze. To prevent the yel- 
low fever is constantly on his mind, and gives 
a predisposition to take it. He will only re- 
quire six feet on the palisades in half that 
number of weeks.’ 

The doctor was perfectly right, and his pre- 
diction was fulfilled with unerring accuracy. 
TOM ALLEN 

Death has lately swept from Greenwich 
hospital the above-named Tom Allen, cele- 
brated by Captain Chamier under the title of 
‘Ben Brace,’ the last of the Agamemnons.— 
He was the faithful body servant of the great 
Lord Nelson when I was his signal midship- 
man in the Foudroyant, selected from the 
waist of the Agamemnon by Lord Nelson for 
some daring deed, and constituted his valet 
or gentleman out of livery. Clumsy, ili- 
formed, illiterate, and vulgar, his very ap- 
pearance created laughter at the situation he 
held ; but his affectionate, bold heart made 
up for all deficiencies; and, next to Lady 
Hamilton, Tom Allen possessed the greatest 
influence with his heroic master. 

‘You (or as he in his Norfolk dialect pro- 
nounced it yew) are to dine with my lord to- 
day, ‘said he to me, on the anniversary of the 
fourteenth of February. 

‘| cannot, Tom, for I have no clean shirt , 
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and we have been so long cruising off Malta, 
that my messmates are in the same plight.’ 

‘But yow must, for my lord insists on meet- 
ing all those that were at the battle of St. 
Vincent at dinner this day.’ 

‘Make the best excuse youcan for me, 
Tom, for I really cannot go.’ 

Away waddled Tom, very much like a 
heavy-'aden ship rolling before the wind, and 
the best excuse the simplicity of his mind sug- 
gested was the truth. 

‘Muster so-and-so has no clean shirt, and 
he coon’t dine with you to-day.’ 

‘What ship was he in, Tom ?’ 

‘The Barfleur.’ 

‘Then tell him to appear in my cabin in the 
one he has now on, and he may send the first 
clean one that comes into his possession for 
me to leok at.’ 

Thus saying, the admiral resumed his pace, 
conversing with Captain Hardy on the pos- 
sibility of aitacking the French fleet of twice 
our force, then lying in Vardo Bay. 

‘If the Portuguese were but English’— 
(Lord Nelson here aJluded to the Marqv’s de 
Neiza’s squadron, six sail of the line, acting 
with our fleet)—‘if they were but English, 
Hardy, we would beat them like steck-fish. 
As it is, | long to be at them, for | do not feel 
easy, in eruising off Marittimo with twelve 
fine ships of the line, (not counting our friend 
the marquis’s squadron, whois good for some- 
thing,) while thirty of them brave us in Var- 
do Bay. What say you Hardy? shall we 
have at them, sink or swim’? We ensure a 
monument in Westminster Abbey.’ And fie- 
quently the gallantadmiral has been heard 
toexclaim, while pacing the deck occupied 
by his own reflections, and in imagination 
fighting the battle of Vardo Bay, ‘Now for a 
monument in Westminster Abbey !’ 

We were cruising off Marittimo with a 
combined squadron of eighteen sail-ot-the-line 
for the defence of Sicily, menaced by. a 
French fleet with troops lying in Vardo Bay 
near Genoa, and Lord Nelsou would have 
sunk, with all his gallant fleet, before they 
could have effected alanding. His gratitude 
to the Napolitan court was enthusiastic and 
unbounded, ard he held life in light estima- 
tion eompared with their welfare. Indeed, 
their munificent gifts, their admiration, [ can 
almost say adoration, of our Norfolk hero, 
whose ship in their ports was always sur- 
rounded by their boats filled with Italians, 
while bands of music thundered forth, ‘See 
theconquering hero comes,’ and when he 
showed :imself, shouts of applause rent the 
sky. In fact, their anxiety was of the same 
engrossing nature as the people of the West 
lobehold Bonaparte in Plymouth Sound ; and 
he must have been more or less then human 
hot to have felt elated at such demonstrations 
of affeetion. 

‘They never, Hardy, while | live, shall 
pollute the soil of Sicily with their hateful 
presence,’ said the Duke of Bronte auwu Nei- 
son, as he quitted the deck to adorn himself 


with all his hard-won honors, which were to 
oo his diminutive person on this gale 
ay: 

At last the sounds of the roast-beef of Old 
England struck on my hearing and gladden- 
ed my heart, for 1 had shied my breakfast, 
(not very inviting by-the-by,) and shook the 
reefs out of my waistcoat to do honor to the 
noble lord’s face, who, with a fascinating 
smile, beckoned me, as being the youngest, 
to sit on his right hand, or where the right 
hand should have been, if it had not been 
forcibly carried from its post by the French 
man’s ball. During the clatter of knives, 
(for from their appetites most of the company, 
which was numerous, seemed to have imita- 
ted my example at the early meal of break- 
fast,) Tom Allen's voice, (which was far 
from musical, and rather forte than piano,) 
addressed the captain of a dashing: frigate, 
noted for not thinking small beer of himself. 

‘Captain Coffield, may Lbe so bold as to 
axe Low Tom Smith is?’ 

Tom Smith was a foretopman of the dash- 
ing frigate which had joined us that day from 
acruise. Captain Coflield dropped his knife 
and fork, and raised his eye glass with a stare 
of astonishment at honest Tom, who, nothing 
daunted, repeated the question. Lord Nel- 
son's indignation new found vent in words. 

‘Quit the cabin, Tom Allen—I really must 
get rid of that impudent Jubber. 1 have of- 
ten threatened, but somehow he contrives to 
defeat my firm intentions—he is faithful, hon- 
est, and attached, with great shrewdness mix- 
ed with his simplicity, which is unbounded. 
He lost his stern frame in the action we are 
assembled to cotmmemorate, nursed me ten 
derly at Santa Cruz, and is a townsman. [ 
mention these things, Captain Coffield in pal- 
liation of his freedom, and shall be glad to 
take wine with you. 

The captain lowered his eye-glass, and rais- 
ed his wine-glass, while he bowed to the sun- 
ny smiles that oftimes irradiated the melan- 
choly and rather homely visage of Lord Nel- 
son. During the foregoing scene | had per- 
severed with great steadiners in my desperate 
attack en the savory viands of the admiral s 
hospitable board; and he, most probably 
thinking a little liquid desirable for me, push- 
ed towards me what he jocosely termed his 
own bottle—that is, it contained Bronte made 
from his own estate—and requested me to 
take wine with him. Drawing my breath 
with greater freedom than | had for the prte- 
vious half hour done, I ventured to look off 
my plate, and beheld the good-natured smile 
1 have before described, and received the bow 
of the here of a hundred battles, decorated 
in all the brilliancy of stars and garters. This 
wasanepoch in my life, and I treasure the 
remembrance. 

The cloth had disappeared, the chaplain 
had returned thanks, in whict: | cordially 
joined, for J really felt grateful for the best 
blowout | had enjoyed for months. Though 
his lordship ate sparingly of the simplest fare, 
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the splendid table he kept woald have afford- 
ed gratification to the most fastidious gour- 
mand, and at that period of my life 1 looked 
to quantity more than quality ; so much s0, 
that an eminent officer, now high in rank, de 
sired his steward, whenever he was honored 
.by my company, to dress an additional joint. 
His rdship, after taking a bumper in honor 
of the glorious victory of the year ninety- 
seven, addressed me in a bland tone. 

‘You entered the service at a very early age 
to have been in the action off St. Vincent?’ 

‘Eleven years, my lord.’ 

‘Much teo young,’ muttered his !ord- 
ship. 

At this moment Tom Allen pushed in his 
bullet head withan eager gaze at his master, 
and aftera little consideration approached the 
admiral. 

‘Yow will be ill if you takes any more 
wine. 

‘You are perfectly right, Tom, and I thank 
you for the hint. Hardy, do the honors.— 
And, gentlemen, excuse me for retiring, for 
my battered old hulk is very crazy—indeed, 
not seaworthy. 


And the greatest naval heroof the day was 
led from his own table by his faithful and at- 
tached servant, after drinking five glasses of 
wine. 


Upon the death of that hero, this excellent 
man drained the bitter cup of poverty to its 
very dregs, and would have been consigned 
to Burnhamthrope werkhouse by his grateful 
country, had not a worthy philanthropist 
(with whose friendship I am honored) rescu- 
ed him trom such degradation by bringing 
his hard case to the knowledge of that great 
and good man, the late Sir Thomas Hardy, 
whe made him pewterer of Greenwich Hos- 
pital, from which comfortable situation death 
removed him in avery summary manner, 
leaving his old dame a burthen on the finan- 
ces of my inost humane and excellent friend, 
who had tormerly preserved them from the 
cold comforts of a workhouse. The Father 
of all will reward him. 

A scene which displays the utmost infan- 
tine simplicity of Tom Allen’s mind, occurs 
now to mine, nor am I aware, without look- 
ing over my Nelsonians, if [ have before re- 
lated it. When the king of Naples of that 
day joined his Majesty’s ship Foudroyant in 
his own Bay of Naples, being afraid to land 
in his own capital, which was convulsed and 
torn to pieces by political rancour, and satur- 
ated with blood by those hell-hounds that 
disgraced the hnman form, and were embodi- 
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ed underthe Lord Primate, Cardinal Ruffo, 
by the derisive title of Ch istian Army— 
when he stepped from his own frigate on our 
quarter deck, Lord Nelson, with the officers 
of seventeen British ships of the line, were 
assembled in full fig to receive him; we 
were likewise crewded with ambassadors and 
ambassadresses, generals, princes and poten. 
tates. The king was a good-looking man, of 
middle age and healthy appearance, and with 
great good nature gave his hand to be kissed 
by any person who fancied sueh absurd cus. 
tom anhonor. Among the rest our worthy 
Tom Allen receivea it with the unmeaning 
English salutation of ‘How do you do, Mish. 
ster Allen?’ delivered in jargon between Ital. 
ian and English. Mishster Allen, as the 
king called him, gave the said hand a squeeze 
that appeared to me to convey to its royal 
ewner anything but pleasure, with a truly 
Norfolk shake that I tkought likely to effeet 
a dislocation ef that useful member from the 
shoulder, and a coarse grow! of ‘I hope you 
are well, Muster King? How do you do, 
Muster King?’ This Norfolk mode of salu. 
tation created astonishment in the king and 
courtiers, anger in Lord Nelson, and great 
mirth of Lady Hamilton and her fair coterie, 
who, appreaching honest Tom, tried to per- 
suade him to kneel down and ask permission 
te kiss his Majesty’s hand ; but Tom gruffly 
declared he never bent his knee but in pray- 
er, and he feared that was too seldom. 
When under fire from the forts of Valette, 
which hulled the ship, and knocked away our 
foretopmast, this faithful servant interposed 
his bulky form between those forts and his 
little master, who was in a towering rage with 
his nephew, Sir Wi'liam Bottom, for allowing 
her to drift into such a dangerous position — 
This affectionate domestic watched his lord- 
ship with unceasing attention, and many 
times have | seen him persuade the admiral 
to retire from a wet deck ora stormy sea to 
his bed. In fact, he, like Lady Hamilton, up- 
on the death of the hervic Nelson, was con- 
signed to oblivion and miserable poverty. 


‘Behold him stalk along the pier, 
Pale, meagre, and dejected, 

View him begging for relief, 

And see him disregarded: __ 

Then view the anguish in his eye— 
And say our Tar’s rewarded.’ 


Peace to the manes of honest Tom Allen! 


‘For though his body’s under hatches, 
His soul is gone aloft.’ 
Old songs by Dibdin, who is likewise pas 
sing his age in miserable poverty. 
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From the Metropelitan> 
THE ITALIAN EXILE: . j 


Few districts in Italy—and if not there, I 
should like to know what other country of the 
known world—have been more bountifully 
dealt with by nature than that long strip of 
land that lies between the Apennines and the 
Po down to the Adriatic, and which, from the 
old Roman road that traverses it in all its length, 
derived its classical name of Emilia. It em- 
braces both the duchies of Parma and Modena, 
as well as the nerthern provinces of the Papal 
states, and was the main theatre of those revo- 
lutionary vicissitudes of 1831 which I have 
taken upon myself to record. 

The Cispadane region, or Emilia, has, then, 
all the fertility without the flatness and same- 
ness of the opposite or Transpadane Lombardy. 
The verdant ridges of the distant Appennine 
chain branch out in every direction, gracefully 
sloping downwards with endless variety to the 
main road. Those ancient subduers of the 
earth, no less than. of its inhabitants, the Ro- 
mans, drove their military highway right at the 
foot of the lowest hills, over the swampy 
ground which they rescued from the inundation 
of lawless streams. Upon those marshes, at 
the distance of ten, twelve or fifteen miles 
from each other, their infant colonies arose. 
Each colony, by turns, became a thriving and 
populous city, and the day has been when each 
of those cities constituted an independent and 
flourishing state. Their power and glory, as 
well as their freedom, have set long since; but 
Nature, ever true to herself, continued to lay- 
ish her gifts with unbounded luxuriancy ; and 
the population, whom either war or commercial 
enterprise had tended to condense and confine 
within their town-walls, have, in days of ¢om- 
parative security, gradually gone hack to the 
soil, whose sources remained still inexhausti- 
ble, and spread over the land, clustering in 
hamlets and villages, especially all along the 
main road, go that the interval between town 
and town has often the appearance of a pro- 
longed suburb. 

These remarks chiefly apply to that part of 
the Emilian way I was now trayelling through, 
bound, as the reader may perhas recollect, on 
my exploring expedition to Reggio. Rich and 
fertile as our own Parmese lands may be said to 
be, they are little better than a desert when 
compared with the hills and plains of the 
neighboring territory. I had now crossed the 
bridge of the Enza, at the distance of five miles 
from our metropolis, and at St. Ilario, a little 
village on the plain, had set my foot on what 
the Duke of Modena rather emphatically calls 
his “ Dominii Estensi.” At every step, as I 
proceeded, the green of the meadows seemed 
to become a few shades deeper, the grass grew 
denser, and the timber shot up more boldly and 
majestically aloft. An air of greater comfort 

| plenty diffused itself ever the land: the 
white’ cottages, most of them built im- 
mediately by the road-side, were kept in excel- 


lent trim; the ark-like populousness and con- 
fusion of the poultry-yards, the h and 
sleekness of the horned cattle, and the glowing 
eye, the bronze-colored cheeks of the open- 
mouthed rustics, soon made me aware that I 
was riding over the very fat of the land. 
Whether tenanted or not, every cottage door 
was invitingly thrown open; and though the 
huge oak-branch hanging on almost every third 
door is generally understood as the emblem of 
an inn or wine-cellar, Dy: hospitality is nowhere 
perhaps of a less venal description than in this 
region, where the laborer, blessed with God’s 
bounties far above his wants, and placed in an 
absolute political impossibility of turning them 
to any commercial purpose, must be willing to 
share them with every one who applies to him 
in the Giver’s name. And this must, to a cer- 
tain degree, aceount for that infinite number of 
mendicants who prove such a to our 
foreign visitors, and have reflected so much dis- 
grace upon the country, but which, in fact, 
ought to be looked upon as the best argument in 
favor of the inexhaustible fertility of the land, 
the operative part of whose population can, 
without inconvienence, maintain the other half 
in idleness and beggary. 

Behind the cottages, behind the fence of their 
gardens, the grounds immediately rise. From 
that first gentle, almost imperceptible swell of 
the land, to the highest crest of the Apennine, 
for a long track of forty or fifty miles, it is only 
a slow, gradual, almost unbroken acclivity. 
Here and there, where occasionally the descent 
of a mountain terrent lays a larger extent of 
country open to the. view, the eye can almost 
embrace the whole range of the hills, from the 
vine-clad undulations bordering upon the road, 
upward to the cloud-hooded summit of Mount 
Cimone, rising more than four thousand feet 
above the level of the Mediterranean. It isa 
vast and sublime spectacle, and the pictur- 
esque ruins of numerous castles, rising bare and 
bleak on the brows of apparently inaccessible 
cliffs, and at every turning of the road a fresh 
interest to the enrapturing scene. Each of 
those spectre-like remnants of feudalism, teems 
with the memorials of the past—not with some 
obscure, superstitious legends, such as illustrate 
the hawknest of a German baron on the Rhine, 
or the rude dwelling of a highland chieftain 
near Loch Lomond—but with the ever-verdant 
records of heroes whose names are familiar to 
all who read, whose undying fame shall endure 
when the very corner-stone of those massive 
piles shall be erased from the face of the land. 


. There, in a deep, narrow dell, lie the cumbrous 


ruins of the Castle of Guardasone, with its 
Gyardiola, or watch-tower, on the neighboring 
hill; not far is oi co tah wi ‘eh apes gis 
battlemented turrets, as light, bright, y 
as fairy-work. From these castles. five hyasdres 
years ago, issued, followed by their mailed par- 
tizans, Piero de Rossi on one side, and Azzo da 








Sameaie on the chaz, to ¢ the plain with 
the bigod of the ene noblest 
werrigr, the other the most lord 


adcomplished 

of his age, the friend and host of Petrarch, 
whose ul retreat lies down yonder in that 
silent valley of Selva Piana, where the plough- 
man will still show you the peet’s cottage and 
bis favorite walk. Opposite, on the bank of the 

you may see Canossa, Rossena, and the 
other Quattro Castelli, the tenements of the 
high-souled countess Matilda, whose sway ex- 
tended over the whole of the Tuscan Apennines. 
Canogsa, her favorite residence, after nearly eight 
centuries, still stands sound and entire. On the 
broad flag-stones of that castle’s court-yard there 
knelt once, for thee days and three dreary winter 
nights, one of the proudest German Cesars, 
suing in vain for a reconciliation with a still 
prouder Roman pontiff. Three days and three 
nights did the stubborn priest remainin the cas- 
tle-halls,equally deaf to the supplications of the 
humbled monarch, and to the remonstrances and 
solicitations of his noble hostess. . At last the 
kaisar was admitted into the pontifical presence 
—he threw himself on the ground before him to 
kiss the sandal of the fisherman’s sucressor ;— 
the inexorable priest laid his foot on the anoint- 
ed head of the prostrated man, exulting at a 
victory which gave the altar suc an unbounded 
ascendancy over the throne. 

Not many miles further, hidden among the 
Vines, the juice of whose gripes is 30 deserved- 
ly famous in Italy, you fiid the costle of Matteo 
Maria Boiardo, count of Scandiino, the Don 
Quixote as well 1s the Cervantes of Italy. Here 
the noble bard fou id shelter against the cares of 
courtly life. Among the tenements of these fair 
domains, you fi id still descendants of those good 
peasints with whose hizh-sounding names the 
poet wis pleis:d to biptize his Mandricardo, 


Gradis3>, Sobrino, and the other heroes of his . 


‘Orlando.’ [twas in these groves that, whilst 
tunting one dav, the name of his most tremeni- 
dous pigan knig it, Rodomonte, occurred to his 
thoughts. Soongiving his horse the spur, and 
crying out Eureka, with all the might of his 
voice, he galloped back to hiscastle, ordered the 
bells to be rung and the cannons fired, as if for 
the canonization of a new saint, to the great 
surprise and dismay of the rustics, who wonder- 
ed what new mad.iess had seized their eccentric 
landlord. Vast and mizhty as the fancy of the 
bard of Scandiano may be, we cannot say, ‘non 
surrezit major,’ for, only a few years later, only 
at afew miles’ distance, there was born a man 
whose reputation was almost entirely to eclipse 
his own, and who, whilst aiming to re-model and 
complete Boiardo’s wide undertaking, was to 
cast his predecessor far into the shade. On the 
entrance of a humble house near the citadel of 
Reggio, you may still read the inscription, ‘ Qui 
nacque Ludivico Ariosto.’ 

I have designedly lingered on the road, only 
to make my readers aware that there are more 
interesting spot in our dear, noble Italy, than 
are generally dreampt of by foreign tourists. 

Here, in a ride of afew miles, and scarce- 
ly ever deviating from a well-travélled main 
road, I have been able to point out such 
shrines of bygone glory, such monyments of ah- 
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rent valour and genius, asmay well repay the 
attentian that any i traveller would ba- 
stow upon them. But your tourict, is an imite- 
tive creature, that seldom or never ventures one 

out of the beaten track. For him there is 
no Italy out of the tottering palaces of Venice, 
or of the mouldering walls of the Coliseurn.— 
What does he know of the Emilia, unless it be 
the Bologna sausages and Parmesan eheese ?— 
Himself gifted with very little discrimination or 
sense of the beautiful, he is a perpetual echo of 
the opinions of his predecessors. Byron told 
him to sigh on the ‘Bridge of Sighs,’ to stare at 
the ‘Venus that loves in stone ;’—his journey is 
traced out by Mariana Starke to a minute and to 
a penny; at Naples, the Veglione and the show- 
er of sugar-plums; at Rome, the Gtrandola and 
the mummeries of passion week. Really John 
Bull, so sensible a creature at home, is little bet- 
ter than a grown child abroad. Mis types of the 
Italian character are the half-naked lazzaroni 
that crowd and harass him on the Molo at 
Naples, and among whom he flings a handful of 
grant, to enjoy the fun ef setting the'a by the 
ears, or to see them swallow a yard of macaroni 
atone breath. He has no will, no taste of his 
own. He neve sets his foot beyond the bound- 
aries of English Italy, the most hackneyed, cor- 
rupted, and irreclaimably dead part of the coun- 
try. WereI to take a party ot enterprising dis- 
coveries on a trip along our sublime Apennines, 
-_ costumes they are still utterly unacquaint- 
ea— 

But no, by Heaven, betterno! Never let for- 
eign gold, luxuries, and corruption, penetrate 
the terra incognita of these innocent valleys: 
for, it youcomplain of the blighting influence 
of continental manners on English motals, the 
charge brought against the example set to our 
people by Fnglish and other foreigners resid- 
ing among us, is neither less loud, nor, perhaps, 
less well-greunded and just. Certainly, the 
difference between the faverite haunts of fash- 
ionable foreign idlers, and the districts hither- 
to secure against their invasions, is sufficiently 
striking; and if I were to affirm that I have liv- 
ed in villages where neither fields nor vineyards 
were ever walled or fenced—where ‘all that ap- 
paratus of men and things which they call jus- 
tice,’ scarcely ever makes its appearance, be- 
cause scarcely ever needed—where even the 
most absurd half-pagan superstitions of Catholi- 
cism assume a harmless and holy character— 
where theft and murder are hardly ever heard 
of—adu'tery and irreligion as utterly unknown 
as in ancient Sparta,—I fear that I could meet 
with no belief in this country; andas, for a con- 
siderable part, the scene of my juvenile exploits 
lay among these remote and unexplored regions, 
this true and conscientious narrative must have 
all the appearance of an improbable fiction. 

But te our tale. I had stopped at the J/ber- 
go della Posta at St. Ilario, end giving my own 
good charger te the keeping of my host, I mount- 
ed one of the lean but swift post-horses, and 
was consequently followed by one of the equal- 
ly leah post-boys, without whose escort no trav- 
eller is trusted with any horge or other convey- 
‘ance belonging to the establishment. 7 

The boy—whom I immediately dignified into 
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a squire--toe oy was a veteran soldier, who, 
sitar having followed Napoleon’s armies to Rus- 
sia and Germany, had himself asa post- 


illion to the Locandiere of his native village,till 
his hair had been blanched and his shoulders 
vaulted in his service. 

He was on tnat road, a well known and pop- 
ular personage, and, as such, he would fain have 
claimed the privilege of riding aide by side with 
hisemployer, entertaining him with his twice- 
fought battles of the Raab and the Beresina; but 
seving he had to deal with a romantic, and there- 
fore an unmanageable customer—an admirer of 
silence and scenery—he left me to the company 
of my thoughts, and dropping behind, engaged 
in a desultory conversation with the comely 
housewives and tidy housemaidens who stood 
singing and spinning at the door of most cottag- 
es, and who never failed to bestow a ready smile 
and 2 good-humored ‘duen giorno’ on the lonely 
wavfarer. 

We set out from St. Iario, with all the hon- 
ors of cracking whips and blowing horns, at a 
brisk, business-like trot, intended, { suppose, as 
a display of the speed and mettle of the steeds, 
and the smartness and elegance of the pestil- 
ion, before the eyes of the astonished natives; 
but once out of sight, my conductor, at my re- 
quest, slackened his pace, and we rode on cau- 
tiously and leisurely, both because { did not 
wish to venture into Reggio without previous 
knowledge of the state of things in that place, 
and because [ wished to keep my horse’s wind 
and strength unbroken for all uzforseen contin- 
gencies. 

We arrived without any accident at the bridge 
of the Crostolo, a torrent that crosses the main 
road, at the distance of less than three miles 
from the gate of Reggio, when we overtook on 
our way a fat old priest, who was journeying in 
the same direction with us, mounted on a beau- 
tiful mule, which, lusty 2s she was, groaned un- 
der the clergyman’s weight, like Charon’s barge, 
loaded with living stock, in the sixth book of 
the Aneid. 

‘Good morning to you, Don Gaetano,’ said [, 
guessing his name from his look. There is al- 
ways a correspondence between a man’s name 
and his outward appearance. 

The priest started. 

‘You have no time to lose, | am thinking, if 
you wish to say mass before ioon.’ 

The priest stared. 

‘They are very liberal, I am told, at the Duo- 
mo, and you would not, [ am sure, give up your 
day’s work for a scudo.’ 

The priest shook his head. 

‘You are a pretty young gentleman,’ said he, 
‘and well inforined about other people’s con- 
cerns. Yes,’ he continued, dealing a smart blow 
on the mule’s neck, ‘1 must make haste, as you 
say, or I may be too late forthe Te Deum’ 

‘The Te Deum,’ I exclaimed. ‘What, tocel- 
ebrate the Jesuits’ expulsion frcm the domin- 
ions of Este? 

‘To solemnise his highness’s return into his 
states,’ replied the priest, gravely and bitterly, 
‘and to put an end to those scenes of tumult and 
seandal which young sparkslike you called the 
constitution.” 


It was new my turn to wince. . _— 
‘Soh! your Duchino hes come back, has he? 
Geod th - 


subjects at the head of a procession of monks? 


his august cousin, the emperor of Austria, 
Heaven in his mercy protect!” 

‘Amen,’ said I rather sulkily; ‘and may all 
the priests that pray for him, or for Francis of 
Modena, mect with the fate of Don Innocenzo 
Malerbi.’ 

Don Incanzo, a priest of great integrity and 
virtue, was condemned to-death as a Carbonaro, 
and suffered with rare heroism at Modena, in 
1821. 

The priest looked at me with a smirk. 

‘I see that you are aa arrant brigand,’ quoth 
he, ‘but for all that we wont quarrel—and rot 
me, my dear fellow, if I would not rather say 
mass for the duke and emperor’s souls than sing 
a Te Deum for their victery; but, hang it, why 
didn’t ye hold out more stoutly? We country 
parsons were allin your favor. But we can’t 
frighten back an Austrianregiment as we would 
exorcise a legion of devils; and, hang it, the Te 
Deuin is to be a showy affair, and the alms are 
six Jire (little above a shilling) a piece.’ 

‘It isa mighty temptation to be sure,’ said J, 
who had good reasens to humor the selfish noe- 
tions of the selfish priest. ‘But,’ I added, ‘the 
Austrians; have you seen them? where are they? 
how many are they?” 

‘Have I seen them ? echoed the priest; ‘how 
should I, if they just took their quarters in the 
citadel this morning? But I have seen one of 
the cockaded young men from town, who had 
just cut his stick the moment the gate was clos- 
ed, and the town put in a state of seige.’ 

‘The gate closed! and how, in the name of 
all wonders, do you expect to get in then? you 
are no spirit, or hobgoblin, meseemeth, that you 
may smuggle in through the key-hole.’ 

‘Ha! ha! you little know of the wonders that 
this collar and hat have power to operate. The 
Austrians are a pious and reverent race. No 
sooner had they settled in their new barracks, 
than they promulgated their orders for a univer- 
sal thanksgiving, and invited all the ministers 
of the gospel to officiate.’ 

‘I see they are excellent customers, and their 
emperor is not called his apostolic majesty for 
nothing.’ 

Here I shifted the subject. I talked about 
quails, beccaficos, roast-chesnuts, and wine of 
Scandiano; I descanted on cookery with a con- 
noiseurship which astonished myself no less 
than my good fellow-traveller: and the eyes of 
the reverend epicure glistened, and his mouth 
watered; he forgot both brigands and Austrians, 
the cathedral and the Te Deum, and we had 
hardly gone twe miles before i had completely 
won his admiration and love. 

Here we got in sight of the Angelo, a _ pretty 


* suburban inn, the favorite resort ef the Reggia- 


ni of a Sunday, renowned for its stews and rag- 
outs, and especially for that favorite dish, at Mi- 
lan and in all Lombardy the substitute for a Ne- 
apolitan macaroni—the busecca or tripes. 
*Busecca, Don Gaetano!’ I exclaimed. ‘This 











tripes; and may I never behold 
Thave tasted it under 


wings Led 
arean excellent dish, as yousay,’ ech- 
he priest, sighing wofully. 

‘Come,’ said I, pointing at the sun dial, that 
wascasting its monitory shade on the white- 
wasned well of the inn. ‘It is not gone twelve 
yet, and your Te Deum, you tell me, is ordered 
at three. Come! a dish of tripes is soon made 
up, and we will call for the landlord’s oldest 
Scandiano.’ 


The priest hesitated, but pulled in the reins. 

‘I think,’ said he, ‘my mule will be glad of e 
few minutes’ rest, and your horse, too, my brave 

youth, I am thinking; but hang me (Don Gaeta- 
no seemed quite fond of that expression, though 
rather an uncouth one for a priest)—hang me if 
Bartoldo the inn-keeper can give us such excel- 
lent malvasa as you will taste if you honor me 
at the rectory.’ 

‘A bargain, Don Gaetano!’ cried I; ‘let us sec 
what we ¢an get at the Angel, and I promise to 
ride home with you for the evening.’ 

The priest needed no further pressing: aided 
by the postboy and two of the waiters, he let 
himself down from his trusty mule, freed him- 
self from the ample folds of his round mantle, 
threw it down with his tricornered hat on an 
old arm-chair on the entrance, and made his 

‘way, with the freedom and nonchalance of an 
habitue, into the litile parlor, where he threw 
himself upon a sefa, puffing and blowing and fan- 
ning himself with his white handkerchief. 

Our bustling landlord received us with more 
good-humor than ceremony, was rather prosy 
than eloquent in his eulogium of his wine and 
tripes, and, after as short a time as might be 
reasonably expected, returned with the busecca 
sinoking in a pewter dish, and the Scandianv 
foaming in a flask, the neck of which was made 
in the shape of an inverted cone, and bore a close 
resemblance to the muzzle of a blunderbuss.— 
And now my object was attained. The poor 
priest was sniffing the savory dish before him, 
with scarcely good breeding enough to wait till 
I invited him to fall upon and help himself.— 
Neither the orders of his biships nor the pope’s 
presence, nor perhaps thunder and earthquake 
and the roof tottering about his ears, would have 
had power to raise him from his seat, or divert 
his attention from the all-engrossing object on 
which his covetous eyes were riveted. 

‘Excuse me, Don Gaetano,’ said I, starting up 
suddenly, and walking to the windew; ‘I must 
see what the devil is the matter with my horse. 
Help yourself, I beg, while the tripes are hot ; 
I shall net be more than a minute.’ 

Saying which, and without waiting for an 
answer, [ darted from the room, snatched up the 

riest’s hat and cloak as I went through the 
rall, and laying hold of my horse’s rein (the 
postilion was in the kitchen toasting his cheese, 
and playing his antics with the buxom landlady,) 
and mounting in haste, I rode stealthily away. 
The priest’s mantle was so very long and large, 
that when I buttoned it tound my neck its wide 
skirts fell down beyond my heels and stirrups, 
and so completely hid me and my horse, that, 
as Dante has it, 
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“‘N’andavan due sotto una cappa.’ 

The tri-cornewed hat was.also of ample dimen- 
sions, and as I quashed it down to my brow, my 
face was eo completely overshadowed by its 
brim, that the disguise was complete, and I was, 
to all intents and purposes, as thorough a priest 
as one might meet anywhere between the Alps 
and the sea. 

In this plight I arrived before the gate of 
Reggio, and as no time runs swifter than what is 
employed at table, it is most likely that Don 
Gaetano never missed either me or his garment, 
and that no alarm was given before the thief 
was comfortably out of sight. 

Reggio is a nice, neat, cheerful town, with 
fifteen or seventeen thousand inhabitants, with 
broad and clean but ill-paved streets, few build- 
ings of taste or importance, but famous in the 
north of Italy for its annual fair, which, during 
the month of May, attracts hundreds and thou- 
sands from all the neighboring cities. The 
Reggiani are distinguished among their Lombard 
brethren by their warm and noisy, unceuth and 
hardy character, which might win them the ap- 
pellation of the Irish cf Italy. They are on the 
whole well liked by their neighbors, with the 
exception of the Modenese, who, beside their 
ancient republican rivalries, are, indeed, as dif- 
ferent from the Reggiani in habits, manners, and 
fastings, as the grave even-tempered English 
may well be from the gay and careless people of 
the sister island. Even in the days of Ariosto, 
the two towns were distinguished by the differ- 
ent appellations of 

‘Reggio gioconde, e Modena feroce,” 

and the sobriquet of Teste quadre, or square- 
headed people, dates as far back as the days of 
the Secchia Rapita, when Tarsoni, himself a 
Modenese, relates at full length by what mishap 
the heads of the poor warriors of Reggio were 
flattened by the halbert of Mars, and assumed 
that shape, which continued to distinguish 
their descendants down to the present genera- 
tions. 

Round or square, however, the heads of the 
Reggiana have in many instances proved to be 
among the soundest and cleverest in Italy ; and 
as the mercurial and sulphureous temper of that 
people is apt to lead them into all sorts of scrapes, 
and make them eagerly desirous of novelty, they 
have in all times taken the lead in all Italian 
commotions ; and especially during the French 
inroads, in the age of Napoleon, the town itself, 
and many of its enterprising inhabitants, have 
played a most conspicuous part, several of them 
even rising to the highest degree of power and 
fame. 


Crushed, but not subdued, by the iron rule of 
Francis IV. of Modena, after the restoration of 
1815, the Reggiani have, in every instance, giv- 
en the most unequivecal marks of disaffection 
and rebelliousness. In 1821, the whole town, 
priests, monks, Jews, and all, were Carbonari; 
and however their ranks might have been thin- 
ned and their boldness damaged by the severe 
and sanguinary executions with which their 
disloyalty was visited, still a sufficient nu 
of old, and a whole generation of new cons: 
tors remained, to play the'devil at the epo i 
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Francis 1V.’s desertion of his states in 1831. 
From the fourth ef February to the fifth of 
March there was but one noisy, drunken carni- 
val at Reggi, and the thoughtless revelry with 
which these good townsmen celebr their 
sudden enfranchisement, admirably contrasted 
with the staid and anxious demeanor of their 
neighbors and rivals of Modena, who, although 
gifted with no less courage, and perhaps more 
determination, still evinced less sanguineness, 
and seemed haunted by the darkest forebodings, 
and who, besides their cheerless anticipations of 
the future, had recent calamities—the imprison- 
ment of Ciro Menotti, and thirty other of their 
most distinguished citizens—to deplore. 

Meanwhile the battle of Fiorenzola had shak- 
en their belief in the inviolability of the non- 
intervention compact. Thedispositions of their 
generalissimo Zucchi, a native of Reggio, and 
the timid and evasive measures of their provis- 
ional government, had gradually spread a chil- 
ling influence over their spirits, and prepared 
them for the final catastrophe which was to 
bring back his highness Francis 1V., and a long 
epoch of retributive desolation andterror. The 
most peaceful and helpless part of the popula- 
tion had already been wrought, into submission. 
The youthful and ardent, the compromessi, had 
either already migrated to the neighboring Ro- 
magna, or had been enlisted into a regular mili- 
tiv, which was kept ready to march from the 
enemy at the first appearance of danger. 

On the fifth of March the little army of the 
Duke of Modena—those twelve or fifteen hun- 
dred men whom it will be remembered he had 
taken along with him into Austrian Lombardy 
in the first panic of an insurrection at Bologna 
—crossed the Po as the vanguard of a streng 
body of Austrian regiments, and directed the 
attack against Novi. That little town was gar- 
risoned by about sixty volunteers from Modena 
and Reggio, at the head of whom was that dar- 
ing Rolandi, whom the reader may recollect to 
have met at Bruscello, and whose eventful story 
was given in the occurrence of my excursion to 
Guas*alla, und the memorable arrest of its 
bishop. 

That able and undaunted leader, skilled in 
every manner of warfare, having selected a fa- 
vorable position and infused his own noble spirit 
into the hearts of his few followers, awaited the 
arrival of the ducal troops with admirable cool- 
ness. ‘To their eternal infamy be it said, the 
regiment of Este, unmindful of the hundred 
loaves of dark bread with which they had been 
fed in his highness’s service, in return for which, 
indeed, they had hardly ever before been press- 
ed into active duty, forgetting that their sover- 
eign’s eyes were fixed upon them, that bountiful, 
liberal prince, in whose presence there had been 
no end to their boasting and bragging,—they, 
whose numbers were hundreds and thousands, 
who since many years had the Pes ordinaire 
and Pas de charge by heart, seemed now to 
have been trainedto no other maneuvre than 
that of a hasty retreat, and gave way,—ay ! act- 
ually turned their backs ran before three- 
score undisciplined young riflemen, when scarce- 
ly a few om shots had been interchanged. 

The fugitives fell back on the main body of 


their Austrizn allies, who ad 


igs 0 ai star a bene 


to Modena for reinforcements. lodenes 
government sent orders after orders for his im- 
mediate retreat ; and the brave patriot, ss 
the stark madness of sacrificing the lives of 
devoted followers in such a desperate contest, 
ne compelled to comply with his rulers’ 
wish. 

Here the orders for a general retreat were 
given. The compromessi ol Modena and Reggio, 
amounting to some nine hundred, well armed and 
equipped, and followed by their provisional gov- 
ernment with their families—for even women 
and children could not be left to the mercyof 
such a tyrant as Francis of Modena—bade a 
sorry farewell to their native homes, and depart- 
ed in order andsilence towards Bologna. 

Scarcely had they disappeared from the east- 
ern gate, when the invading troops advanced 
from the north. The revolutionary stamdards 
were struck down—with the exception, indeed, 
of the great Gonfalone, which was so far near 
the sky as to be almost hidden among the clouds 
and forgotten, and continued to wave triumph- 
antly aloft, even when the blue and black 
of Este and Austria had occupied all the mimor 
eminences around. 

The invaders entered into asilent and appa- 
rently uninhabited town; shops and windows, 
churches and taverns, were alike shut up, and 
the almost midnight stillness which prevailed 
was strangely contrasted with the glare of the 
noontide sun. 

The order of march had been inverted since 
the disaster of Novi. The duke and his useless 
soldiers were sent to the rear-guard, and entered 
last into their reconquered metropolis. As his 
highness’s carriage doors up to the door of his 
magnificent marble palace, the Hungarian bands 
sent forth their strains of victory. After a few 
minutes of rest, Francis 1V. repaired to the ca- 
thedral, ordered a Te Deum or thanksgiving to 
be sung in all churches, and almost in the same 
‘reath issued his warrants for the arrest of the 
leaders ot the rebellion, gave verbal instruc- 
tions to his dragoni or gendarmes, ordered a 
scaffold to be erected, and sent his own confes- 
sor—a rare honor—to Menotti, Borelli and oth- 
ers of his prisoners whom he had compelled to 
share his temporary exile, and whom he now 
dragged along with him in his triumphant march. 
Of os events, of which I have somewhat an- 
ticipated the narratien for the benefit of my 
readers, we had but an imperfect and unsatisfac- 
tory knowledge at Parma, and it was precisely 
to get more authentic information that I offered 
myself for the venturous expedition in which I 
was now e ; 

That the Austrians were in possession of 
Reggio, and, consequently, of Modena and all 
the duchy also, there could no 1 be any 
doubt after the conversation I had with my gro 
fellow traveller just now left tete-w-tete with his 
tripes at Angel Inn; but as our had been 
sufficiently Kept on the rack confused and 
contradictory tidings for several days before, I 
was unwilling to go back with mere on dits, and 
was ined coute gui coute, to report what 
I had seen with my own eyes. 
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Even on the store 1 was speedily satisfied: as 
I drew near the gate, I deseried the white uni- 
forms of the Austrians on duty on the bridge, 

her with two of the duke’s own myrmidons, 
who had alighted from and held their horses by 
the bridle. Prudence would have suggested a 
timely retreat; but the desire of giving a more 
circumstantial account of the enemy’s forces 
and intentions, of ascertaining whether these 
were really Austrians in flesh and bone, not as 
it was bruited at Parma, mere ducal rapscal- 
lions, mere asses under a lion’s hide, so clad in 
order to overawe and dishearten the rebels by 
a mock show of Austrian co-operation—and, 
above all the love ef adventure and frolic too 
natural at the age of twenty, urged me to pro- 
ceed, and put the protection of my disguise and 
the inviolability of my well-assumed priestly 
character to the test. 

The gate was not indeed closed, but, as it is 
psual in the time of siege, so left ajar as to ad- 
mit a horseman or even a carriage, but under 
the immediate inspection of the gatekeeper, 
who, backed as he was by astrong body of sol- 
die:'s, might have banged it in the face of any 
unwelcome intruder in the twinkling of an cye. 

The town being in a state of siege, no one 
could leave without a special passport, and no 
stranger could, under any pretext, be admitted. 
Still, as Don Gaetano had sensibly observed, 
exceptions would be made in favor of my cloth. 
The Austrian sentinels, in fact, respecttully 
drew back to make way as I drew near, and 
even the Modenese dragoons, though they could 
not help staring at the trapping of my post- 
horse with some curiosity, still raised their 
hands to their chacko, and honored me with 
their military salute. 

So in I was, and, full of glee at the success 
of my scheme, I rode on boldly towards the 
square, little caring torevolve in my mind the 
great problem—how to get safely out again. 

The gay town of Reggio was plunged into 
consternation and mourning. Not a soul was 
to be seen: the clang of my horse’s hoofs 
sounded as hollow and dismal as if on the street 
of Pompeii. As I drew near the square, how- 
ever, I was surrounded by a crowd walking in 
my own direction. On the square I found Aus- 
trians, cannon, and other instruments of de- 
struction. 

These soldiers were Austrians indeed. Had 
I even been blind and deaf, had I neither seen 
their round unmeaning faces, had I not heard 
their harsh guttural accents, the blood that 
boiled in my veins would have made me aware 
of their presence. 

The attention of the people was attracted by 
a large placard, stuck up at the door of the 
Town Hall. I alighted from my horse, and 
trusting it to the care of a boy, who, unable to 
read, seemed less anxious to press forward with 
his neighbors, I dashed through the crowd, and 
forcing my way to the foremost ranks, I read 


ing P 
* Proclamation.’ 

* We Francis IV -» by the grace of God, Duke, 
&e., having by the aid of an all-mercitul Prov- 
idence, as also with the help of our brave 

» and those of our august ally the Emper- 
oof Austria ———’ 


I read 36 tore, but, stretching forth my 
hands seized, the still m«ist paper, and tore it 
down from the wall. 

There have been several instancesin my life— 
I suppose that every man might say the same of 
himself—when, especially in my younger days, 
my body seemed to act not only without con- 
sent, but even with perfect unconsciousness of 
the soul Blows have I dealt, and words have 
I uttered, under the immediate mechanic im- 
pulse of mere bodily passion, which I have 
wished undealt or unsaid for the rest of my 
life. 

Still, never did my body play me such an ex- 
traordinary prank, never was any of its whims 
more unaccountable or irresistible than that 
which I am now relating. The idea of offering 
so gross an insult to the majesty of the Duke of 
Modena never had darted across my brain. Had 
it ever entered into my head, had the devil ever 
suggested it, the temptation would have been 
spurned as leading to nothing short of utter de- 
struction. 

And yet, though never resolved upon, the 
deed was done, and there I stood, perfectly un- 
conscious, till one of the police oflicers laid his 
hand on my shoulder, crying out ‘ Arrest the 
traitor’? Then [{ awoke from my trance, | 
bounded on the hapless policeman and knocked 
him down; then rumpling the paper and thrust- 
ing itin my bosom, | broke through the still 
wondering crowd, jumped on my horse, and 
rode away. 

‘ ‘top thief, stop thief!’ roared the police- 
man, rising from the ground, and hastening af- 
ter me. The people tollowed ina crowd—stop 
thief!—The fatal cry had its wonted effect; at 
every turning of the road the train of my pur- 
suers increased. Still [ was mounted, and as 
iny horse, almost instinctively, retraced its for- 
mer steps, | soen arrived in sight of the gate. 

At the first cry of alarm, the Austrian guards 
rushed forward and cressed their bayonets ; but 
seeing only a priest trotting from a disorderly 
rabble as fast as his nag would carry him, ¢! 
fancied that the noise arose from some pupuli 
tumult, and making way for my horse and te, 
they iired a few shots against my pursuers. 

The crowd waited for no other compliment, 
but immediately dispersed. The policeman ad- 
vanced fearlessly alone, but, before he had time 
to enter into any explanation, I flew past the 
gate and bridge, and was soon beyond reach of 
the fire. The two queal dragoons, however, 
were not slow in taking to their horses and 
plunging after me ; but, with the start of a few 
minutes, the chances were widely in my favor. 

My steed, who, during perhaps twenty yeers 
of life, scarcely knew any other pace but its 
everlasting trot, could not well understand my 
meaning, a3 I mercilessly plunged my rowels 
into its sides ; by dint of pricking and flogging, 
however, I soon made it mend its pace, and as 
it was naturally a swift animal, as long as it 
had only to contend against the beavy chargers 
of the dragoons, I might depend on its winning 
the race. 


Away, away we went on the smoothly macad- — 


amized road, like the three wild huntsmen driv- 
en by whirlwind and storm. As we darted by 
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the Angel Inn, I descried my good friend Don 
Gaetano, who steod by the window, screaming 
and gesticulating like one possessed. I freed 
myself from my disguisement, and dropping hat 
and cloak, I left to the care of the winds the 
charge of carrying them to the feet of their 
owner. The postboy, who had already mounted 
and was wondering what had become of his cus- 
tomer, seeing me running so desperately, with 
my long hair streaming in the wind, rushed after 
me, crying, for Heaven’s sake, that I should 
mind what I was about, and not kill hfs mast- 
er’s best horse. 

But I seemed resolved to put his master’s 
horse to the trial. On their part, the dragoons 
were unwilling to give up the chase. There I 
saw them, whenever I turned, not a hundred 
rods 1m the wake, whipping and swearing with 
right good will. 

Had our ride been as long as that of Dick 
Turpin, from Kilburn to York, I have little 
doubt but thestrengih of their stout war-horses 
would have finally prevailed. But I was well 
determined that this should never be, till the 
en I rode should drop down dead on the 
road. 

Away! away! all the cottages poured forth 
their tenants, every;pedestrian stopped leaning 
01 his staff, every driver pulled in his rein, to 
witness the nad race. No one, however, dared 
to interfere with us, or those that were disposed 
to throw themselves on my path, luckily enough, 
thought of it only when it was too late. The 
idea thatI had a paii of loaded pistols never 
flashed across my mind; neither were my pur- 
suers aware that they might have tried whether 
abullet from one of their carbines might not 
have outstripped my courser. 

Away! away! it was neck or nothing; and I 
had no leisure to look at the scenery. Behind 
remained Scandiano,—behind Canossa, Rosse- 
na, and even St. Hario. The dragoons never 
pulled up till we were in sight of the bridge of 
the Enza, and the appearance of the sentinels at 


our outposts made them ewape that the odds 
were ‘ne longer on their side. 

Without giving much breathing time to my 
horse, I proceeded directly to Parma, and sale 
and sound, though minus a hat, 1 made my ap- 
pearance before cur provisional government, 
presenting to them my hard-won booty—the 
half-torn proclamation of Francis of Modena. 

The tidings 1 brought were as decisive as 
they were dismal and ominous. There we 
were, alone and defenceless, with little hope of 
effectual resistance or honorable retreat. Our 
rulers came to a final resolution. Orders were 
issued that all who loved their country, and all 
those who considered themselves as compromes- 
sis should meet on the morrow at the citadel, 
where all our forces should be called together, 
and an attempt should be made to join our broth- 
ers in Romagna, forcing our way along the ridge 
of the Modenese Apennine. 

The morning, unlike what we had seen for the 
last two months, arose overcast and gloomy. At 
ten o’clock I presented myself at the citadel, 
and found about ten or eleven hundred of our 
young volunteersassembled. ‘They were armed 
and equipped with the most scrupulous care, di- 
vided into bands of sixty each, under the com- 
mand of officers chosen onthe spot. I belonged 
to the vanguard, which marched under the guid- 
ance of Count Berardi. 

Meanwhile much time had been Jost; it was 
past threeo’clock when the signal of departure 
was given. The national guard was te march 
first; the regular troops, with the artillery and 
the government, bringing up the rear after- 
wards. 

And now there were embracing, and kissing, 
and shedding of tears; mothers, sisters, aud mis- 
tresses were torn from their young friends’ necks, 
and thecolumn starteé. 

Onthat very instant, asif it had waited with 
us for the ‘ marche,’ atremer dous hail and thun- 
der storm broke upon our heads 


——— 
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I saw a starving mother stand 

By the gates of a palace proud, 
Wito a whining boy in either hand, 

And an infant wailing loud ; 
An infant wailing loud,—for d 
Was the fount had wont to hush its cry: 
And all that the starving woman said 
Was—'Give my children Bread” 


Forth from that palace proud there came 
Turee high and noble ones ; 
The first was a Bishop, stout of frame, 
A chief ’mid the Church’s sons ; 
Slowly he strode, {for he was fat— 
But, as he passed, he banned the brat 
Whose cries disturbed his reverend head : 
Yet the mother only uttered—‘Bread !” 


The next that fared from that palace door 
Pr. a er Sp sey oa race i, welt 
scowled on the beggars, and loudly swore 
To drive them from the place :— aries 


©°*Twas hard, twae very hard his doors 
Should be thus beset by threes and fours 
Of idle wretches So he said,— : 
Still the woman only murmure c~‘Breed " 


And then paced forth a lady fair, 
With a pale and haughty brow; 
But she started to see the beggars there, 
And fain their needs would kn »w ; 
But a pampered menial, slv and sleek, 
With a dastard’s heart anda woman’s cheek, 
Spake out: ‘Impostors they !* he said: 
So the mother vainly begged for Bread! 


That night, asthe Bishop, Peer, and Dame, 
Sat o’er their banquet high, 
From a squalid cellar shnilly came 
An ibe “- b hand, lay dein 
there, by her own ma 
at starving mother’s childre 
‘And the infant ?—~it before was ; 
For there was none to give it FY 
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‘WHAT WILL MRS. GRUNDY SAY? 
A TRUE STORY. 


Mr. and Mrs. Joel Parker were worthy peo- 
ple, with two sons and two daughters, and a 
fortune, moderate but sufficient—at least it 
would have been sufficient, if the lady could by 
any possibility have made up her mind to live for 
herself, and not for her neighbors; in short, ifshe 
could have forborne to ask, on every occasion, 
the significant question we have placed at the 
head of our story. It has been said that every 
body has a Mrs. Grundy—an assertion we are 
disposed to dispute, both from personal experi- 
ence and observation; but Mrs. Parker had a 
hundred Mrs. Grundies—Tompkins, Watkins, 
Johnson, Smith—their name was Legion; and, 
not satisfied with her natural and hereditary 
Mrs. Grundies, she picked up new ones where- 
ever she went, so that she passed her life in ac- 
cordance with every body’s opinions and inclina- 
tions but her own and her husband’s. And the 
most provoking part of tke business was, that 
these dictators were most times wholly imagin- 
ary. Mr. and Mrs. Parker were the bondsmen 
of taskmasters, unreal as they were arbitrary. 
Good-natured inoffensive people, doing nothing 
to excite malice, and not in a situation to awak- 
en envy, the world cared very little about them 
or their affairs. But this was a fact, which, to 
use the American phrase, Mrs. Parker could 
never realise. Like a corporal of grenadiers in 
the grand army, she felt that the eye of the world 
was upon her; and, under the influence of this 

rnicious optic, she sought for glory, or rather 

ed from shame, by running into folly. Sheand 
her husband furnished their house, arranged 
their establishment, regulated the number of 
their entertainments, together with what should 
be eaten and drunk at them, not to their own 
tastes, but to the taste of Mrs. Giundy; and in 
obedience to the same despotic power. their 
daughters were forced to waste their time in 
learning music, for which they had no natural 
aptitude, at a fashionable seminary, where no- 
thing was taught that was ever likely to be of 
any useto them; whilst they gave their sons a 
classical education instead of a practical one, 
and brought them up to professions for which 
they were wholly unfit, and in which they could 
reap neither money nor credit. 

Mr.Yand Mrs. Parker were the inhabitants of 
a small country to'vn in the centre of England, 
where, fortunately for them, the society being 
limited and the circumstances of their neighbors 
generally not much more affluent than their 
own, the standard the lady felt herself obliged 
to aim at, in order to please Mrs. Grundy, 
was not a very exalted one. But there was a 

lace ‘in the vicinity called Colten Hall, calcu- 
Fated for’ the residence of a family of much 
larger means, with a fine house, that had in- 
deed some pretensions to have been a castle; 
a park, walled gardnes, hot-houses, and every 

thing else appropriate. The property beleng- 
ing to a minor, it bad been for years 
upoceupied, much to the regret of the good 
people of M--——, who recelled the time 


when the former hospitable possessor was in 
the habit of giving them two or three sumptu- 
ous dinners in a year, besides a ball at Christ- 
mas for the young people, where they feasted 
on venison, champagne, pine-apples, grapes, 
ices, and other luxuries, which, since that pe- 
riod, existed for them only as visions o! the 
ast. 

At length, however, the tedious minority ex- 
pired; but still the heir was abroad; and some 
years more elapsed before the inhabitants of 
were cheered by the tidings, that Mr. 
Colton, with his wife, Lady Elizabeth, were on 
their way home from the continent, with the in- 
tention of taking up their residence at the fam- 
ily seat; and when waggons were seen to pass 
through the town, loaded with all the luxuries 
and appearances that come under the head of 
necessaries to people with several thousands a 
year, none were more delighted than short- 
sighted Mrs. Parker. 

‘Go and put on your things, girls,’ said she to 
her daughters, one morning about a week after 
the arrival of the Coltons; ‘we must pay our visit 
to the family at the hall.’ 

‘I thought you didn’t mean to go till next 
week, mama,’ said Jane.’ 

‘Nomore I did,’ answered the mother ; ‘but I 
hear several people are calling, and it won’t do 
for us to be last, you know.’ 

‘Why wen't it” inquired Mr. Joel, looking 
sharply up from the newspaper he was read- 
ing. 

‘Oh, because people will think it so odd,’ re- 
plied Mrs. Parker. 

‘Why, somebody must be last,’ responded Jo- 
el. ‘What signifies whether it is you or any 
body else ” 

‘It signifies to us, at any rate,’ replied Mrs. 
Parker. 

‘I can’t see that,’ answered Mr. Joel. 

‘You never can see those things, you know,’ 
answered the lady. 

‘Glad of it,’ responded Joel. 
couldn’t.’ 

Mrs. Parker, however, did see those things, 
or fancied she did; and, accordingly, she pre- 
pared herself and her daughters for the impor- 
tant visit, without delay: but ere they could 
set out, a difficulty arose which had not been 
foreseen. A friend who happened to step in, 
unfortunately mentioned that Mr. and Mrs. 
Wainwright had ordered horses from the inn, 
for the purpose of driving to Colton Hall; where- 
upon Mrs. Parker began to image to herself what 
would be the astonishment and consternation 
of Mr. Colton and Lady Elizabeth, if she and 
her daughters arrived on foot. 

‘How very odd they will think it, when Par- 
ker’s a magistrate, and Mr. Wainwright is ne- 


= at all” 
r. Joel affirmed he was certain tbat neither 





‘Wish you 


Mr. Colton, nor Lady Elizabeth either, would 


ever bestow a t upon the matter; a degree 
of indifference 80 kr beyond Mrs. Parker’s con- 





































ception, that she was positively indignant at the 
supposition, hinting that, although herself 
and her movements might be very unim- 
portant in the eyes of Mr. Joel Parker, she 
flattered herself they were not quite so insig- 
nificant in the eyes of other people; to which 
inuendo Joel answered,— 

‘So much the worse.’ 

In compliance, therefore, with the dictum of 
her imaginary lawgivers, Mrs Parker sent for a 
ee ar and pair of horses (for carriage she 

ad none), and drove therein toColton Hall; and 
the family being at home, she,with her daughters 
was admitted. Now, of all the Mrs Grundies 
that any body ever set up for themselves, Lady 
Elizabeth was the most hopeless. She had been 
brought up ina oa of luxury and affluence 
that, as no pains had been taken to enlighten her 
on the subject, left her in utter ignorance of all 
the principles of economy, and all the habits ef 
life and difficulties of conditions that differed 
materially from her own—she was, in short, the 
legitimate archetype of the Freneh princess, 
who inquired, why, if the common people could 
not get bread, they did not eat cake? She was 
by no means ill-natured, but yet, owing to this 
singular state of unconsciousness, she was 
eternally saying and doing the most embarrass- 
ing things that could be imagined, to her less 
prosperous acquaintance ; and as she was very 
near-sighted and very indolent, she seldom saw, 
and never took the trouble to investigate, the 
cause of their confusion. Finding Colton Hall 
very dull, she was extremely willing to receive 
as many visiters as chose to come, and the Park- 
ers were admitted without demur. 

‘This is a pleasant day for a drive,’ observed 
Lady Elizabeth, by way of saying something to 
Mrs. Parker, who was an utter stranger to her. 

‘Very,’ replied Mrs P., ‘and a beautiful drive 
we had through the plantation.’ (How lucky, 
thought she, we didn’t walk. Lady Elizabeth 
evidently takes it for granted we came in a car- 
riage. So much for Joel.) 

‘Is yours an open carriage” inquired Lady 
Elizabeth, not meaning to be impertinent, but 
at a loss for something to say to a stranger, and 
supposing the question quite unimportant. 

‘No,’ replied Mrs Parker, blushing, and clear- 
ing her throat. 

‘I wonder you don’t keep an open carriage,’ 
said Lady Elizabeth. ‘Every body keeps open 
carriages nOw for the summer, and, indeed, in 
the winter, L assure you, you would not find the 
least inconvenience. On the contrary, before 
open carriages were so much used, | was in- 
variably laid up with a cold half the winier;— 
now I never get cold. I advise you of all things 
to keep an open carriage.’ 

Mrs Parker saia, she ‘should certainly try it.’ 
Now, as the persons she chiefly associated with 
kept no carriages, open or close, the necessity of 
doing’so had not hitherto presented itself to Mrs 
Parker’s mind ; bs: Lady Elizabeth’s injunction 
appeared imperative. She felt all the agonies of 
shame at not being provided with a luxury 
which ap to her new acquaintance so 


much a matter of course, and she would as soon 
have found e to confess that she made her 
Sneed her own stockings, as that 


own pastry or 
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she kept no carriage at all, but had come ina 
hack-chai y Elizabeth next fell to in- 
quiring of the young ladies if they were fond of 
music, an interrogation which they felt it their 
duty to answer in the affirmative, for they had 
also been educated into the fear of Mrs Grundy ; 
and although, in point of fact, they scarcely knew 
‘God save the King’ from the tune of ‘Green 
Sleeves,’ they would not have shocked Lady 
Elizabeth’s feelings by such a declaration for the 
world. This unadvised avowal of theirs led to 
further inquiries as to what instruction they had 
had, who had been their master, and so forth ; 
the answers to which brought down sundry 
ejaculations of surprise and regret, that they 
should have sacrificed their time, and injured 
their taste, with Mr Hodgkins, who taught at 
five shillings the lesson. The first masters were 
indispensable ; Lady Elizabeth strongly recom- 
mended Mrs Anderson for the pianoforte, and 
Bochsa for the harp ; with respect to singing she 
was not quite clear—she was divided between 
Begnez and Lablache—some people thought La- 
blache not so good an instructor for ladies ; but 
she would write to her sister, Lady Frances, who 
had tried both, and acquaint Mrs Parker with 
the result of her experience; and Mrs Parker 
expressed herself exceedingly obliged, and hoped 
she would not forget it. Several more recom- 
mendations and injunctions fell from Lady 
Elizabeth’s idle lips in the course of the visit, 
the fruits of her empty unrefiecting mind; so 
that, when poor Mrs Parker stepped into her 
post-chaise, with her two cheeks as red as 
peonies, she felt herself coming away with a 
weight upon her spirits that was truly oppres- 
sive. How all these things were to be accom- 
lished she could not tell; and what Lady 
lizabeth would think of her, if she left them 
unfulfilled, she could not tell either. The only 
coinfort she had was that Joel was not with her; 
he would certainly have blurted out that they 
kept no carriage, and that they could not afford 
to throw away their money om the exorbitant 
rofessors of a science for which their daughters 
ad no talent. , 

From that day Mrs Parker was an unhappy 
woman. Joel would not hear of the carriage, 
although there was a second-hand one to be had 
dirt cheap, standing in the inn yard at that very 
moment waiting for a purchaser. What was the 
purchase of the carriage? a mere nothing. She 
did not ask for horses; they could always get 

ost-horses at half an hour’s notice—it was well 

nown that the whole expense of keeping a car- 
riage was the horses. Joel hinted at the tax, 
the repairs, the paying for a coach-house for it. 
A mere trifle altogether, Mrs Parker said; not 
to be weighed against the respectability they 
hould acquire by the possession of the vehicle. 
In short, she never could think of going to Col- 
ton Hall again till she hadit. Lady Elizabeth 
might be walking in the grounds, and what 
would she think when she saw them piney ty 
an old battered ycllow post-chaise?—and Mr. 
Parker a istrate, too. Ofcourse, they would 
be shortly asked to dinner; but for her part, she 
was vermis uot to go at all unless 

or v. 


Lady Elizabeth had also hinted at a ball or 











the young people, where they would meet all the 
country, families. What a pretty re they 
would cut, am all the equipages that would 


be there, in a dirty hack-chaise! But it wasall 
to no purpose ; on the score of the carriage Joel 
was inflexible. His wife had never found him 
so sturdy before ; for, although he saw her folly, 
and despised Mrs. Grundy himself, yet, as he 
was a man who liked a quict life, and aspired to 
read his newspaper in peace, she generally con- 
poy in the end by her pertinacity—like the 
Top of water on the rock, she wore away his op- 
position at last. But here she made no progress, 
though she worked hard too, for the case was 
t. The invitation for the dinner came, 
, although it went to her heart, she declined 
it—she said she felt it due to herselfto show her 
sense of Mr. Parker’s conduct. Still she did 
not give way; the subject was ever uppermost 
in her mind; it did not signify where the con- 
versation began, it always took the same road, 
and ended with the carriage. Poor Joel was 
tired to death of it ; itwas the sauce to his break- 
fast, dinner, tea, and, at length, drove him from 
home. ‘True, he had business in London, but 
the business could have been done as well at an- 
other time as now; however, he was in hopes 
the carriage fit might wear out in his absence, 
so he went. 

The day after his departure, Mrs. Parker put 
on her bonnet and cloak, and walked out in the 
direction of the inn. She had not quite made 
up her mind to do it, but she thought 
she would step into the yard, and take a look at 
the carriage she had seen advertised: looking 
could do no harm, and there was something ex- 
citing and pleasing in the idea—it gave her a 
foretaste of what the pleasure of buying it must 
be. She did turn into the yard, and there was 
the carriage—a landau painted green, lined with 
drab, and a chintz casing over it for the summer, 
price eighty guineas. The innkeeper said he 
was not at liberty to say who it belonged to, 
but 1t was a person of distinction; and he look- 
ed upon it as dirt cheap; it was an opportunity 
seldom to be had, especiallyin such a place as 
that; if it were sent to London it would fetch 
a great deal more, but there would be the ex- 
pense of sending it. Mr. Thompson, and Mr. 
Johnson and Mr. Brown had been looking at it, 
and he did not suppose it would stand in his yard 
many days longer, &c. &c. &c. Mrs. Parker 
examined it from side to side, and from end to 
end; walked round it, and sighed and looked, 
and sighed and looked again. ‘Built in London 
upon 2n improved principle,’ : added the inn- 
keeper, ‘expressly for the family it belonged to.’ 
He was sure whoever bought it would never re- 
pent of the bargain. Mrs. Parker thought so 
too; it appeared to her that there never was 2 
thing altogether so desirable and so cheap; and 
she wondered, sinee such handsome carriages 
were to be had at such moderate prices, that 
any body would be without one. She mention- 
ed that Mr. Parker would not like the expense 
of a coach-hanse ; and she also pointed out that 
the arms were an objection. But sellers have 
such a way of smoothing difficulties: the rent 
of acoach-house was a merejtrifle—for the mat- 
ter of that, he would not mind giving it a 
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standing for the first year himself; and as for 
the arms, a coat of paint would settle that 
difficulty in no time. Mrs. Parker said she’d 
think about it ; and she did think about it 
to the exclusion of every thing else. As she 
walked up the street, she saw a carriage—very 
much such acarriageas that she had just left 
—stanuing at the linen-draper’s door, and she 
recognized the liveries as Lady Elizabeth’s; so 
she stepped into the shop to ask her ladyship 
how she did. 

She said she was dying with heat—it was 
much hotter than it had been last summer at 
Naples—she wondered Mrs. Parker ventured to 
waik—there was noth.ng for such weather but 
an open carriage. Mrs. Parker took this obser- 
vation tor a resume of the former conversation, 
and felt it her duty to say she was looking out 
for one; whilst Lady Elizabeth, whoonly talked 
of the carriage for the sake of saying something, 
and from whose mind the whole thing had pass- 
ed away, answered that she thought she was 
very right. Mrs. Parker walked home contem- 
plative, dined contemplative, drank tea contem- 
plative—passed the evening in a brown study~- 
went to bed, but not to sleep; turned and tossed 
all night—dozed and dreamt that she was driv- 
ing un to Colton Hall in the yellow post-chaise, 
and that Lady Flizabeth dashed past in an open 
carriage, and turned away her head contemptu- 
ously—got up in the morning feverish and rash 
—read in the county newspaper that the M—— 
races were fixed for the 10th of August—was 
struck with the impossibility of bowing to Lady 
Elizabeth out of the window of a yellow post- 
chaise—again pat on her bonnet and cloak, and 
walked to the inn—asked the innkeeper if he 
was sure eighty guineas was the lowest price, to 
which he respended, that if she would close the 
bargain at once, he thought he might venture to 
say seventy-five, ready money, though it was a 
great deal too little for it. There was no resist- 
ingthis. ‘Remember, then, if I agree to take 
it, you'll give it a standing for the first year free 
of expense; and you'll get somebody to alter the 
arms tor a trifle.” This was Mrs. Parker’s last 
shiver, after which she made the plunge, and 
bought the landau ; but as it could not be used 
with satisfaction till the arms were altered, and 
as the races were at hand, the innkeeper was re- 
quested to get that little job done immediately. 
These arrangements made, Mrs. Parker walked 
home in a state of mind that vibrat@d» betwixt 
pleasure and pain. It was very ving, cer- 
tainly, to be the possessor of a landau, and a 
great relief to feel that Lady Elizabeth couldno 
longer despise her for the want of an article so 
indispensable. But, on the other hand, how to 
tell Joel of what she had done, she did not 
know ; and the want of the seventy-five guineas, 
which had been left her for housekeeping, was 
extremely inconvenient. However,inthe mean 
time, she should have the satislaction of show- 
ing herself to Lady Elizabeth on the race-course ; 
and she resolved to dismiss the perplexing pert 
of the subject from her mind for the present. It 
wanted three weeks to the races when she made 
her purchase ; and, as the time drew nigh, she 
did not neglect to remind the innkeer that the 
carriage, with a pair of post-horses, must be 
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ready for that day ; whilst her own dress, and 
that of her daughters, were prepared on a more 
ainbitious scale than usual, in order to be werthy 
of the oceasion. But who ghall put their trust 
in innkeepers or coach-painters? Whenflie 
morning arrived, when the toilet was made, and 
the mother and the daughters, at the sound of 
appreaching wheels, rushed to the window in 
all the eagerness of expectation, what did their 
eyes beho.d but the old yellow chaise shaking 
and nodding up the street as if it had a fit of the 

alsy. ‘It can’t be for us! exclaimed Mrs. 
parker ‘it is impossible Things so dreadful 
do seein impossible, but experience proves that, 
when F'ortune sets about being spiteful, the 
lengths she will go exceed all credibility. It 
was for them, and the post-boy brought a note 
expressive of great regret; but the varnish was 
not dry, and the carriage could not be used.— 
Was any thing ever so provoking !—not to have 
the use of the landau on the very occasion for 
which it had been expressly purchased, and for 
the sake of which Joel’s anger had been braved ! 
Condescending to go to the races in a yellow 
post.chaise, after tne brilliant prospect that had 
been opened to them, and encountering Lady 
Elizabeth’s astonished eyes, was out of the ques- 
uon; so they stayed at home in sorrow and sad- 
bess, aud had the satisfaction of seeing the de- 
spised vehicle rattle past presently afterwards, 
with half a dozen smiling faces looking out of 
the windows—it having fallen to the lot of the 
next claimaut, who was too happy to get the re- 
version. 

A few days afterwards, however, an invita- 
tion arrived for a ball at Colton Hall, and hope 
was once more in the ascendant, theugh still, as 
the carriage must necessarily en that oecasion 
be closed, and as Lady Elizabeth would not see 
them arrive, the gratification to be derived from 
appearing in it was considerably diminished.— 
Added to which, Mr. Parker would be home by 
that time ; and as the period for his arrival drew 
nigh, the prospect of the disclosure she had to 
make lay like lead upon the poor lady’s spirits. 
It was not till the night previous to the ball that 
Joel made his appearance, and as that was an 
ill time for strife, Mrs. Parker resolved to defer 
her communication till the entertainment was 
over. Perhaps the comfort and convenience he 
would find in going to it in his own carriage 
might somewhat placate his wrath. This seem- 
ed the more probable when the night arrived, 
for it rained torrents, and it would have been 
impossible for the whole family to have got into 
the yellow chaise, which, besides being in great 
request, was only to be had at such intervals as 
consisted with the claims of the other numereus 
candidates for its services. ‘After all,’ thought 
Mrs. Parker, ‘I have not done so much amiss, 
and so | hope Joel will see, when he finds the 
convenience of having a carriage ot his own, on 
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such an occasion as this, without berng beholden 
to any body.’ Joel did seem ple when he 
was told that the innkeeper would send them 2 
carriage which would take the whole party at 
once; and said he was glad Baines had got such 
a thing, it had long reen wanted. So they all 
stept in, and away they went, in high spirits.— 
The distance was about four miles by the road, 
though much less by the fields; and as they 
rolled along, Mrs. Parker’s heart swelled with 
complacency, and several times she was on the 
eve of disclosing the grand secret to Joel; but 
whilst she was hesitating whether to do it or not, 
» sudden scream from one of her daughters in- 
terrupted the course of her reflections, which, 
before she had time to inquire what was the 
matter, was echoed by the other, whilst a chorus 
of exclamations from Mr. Parker and the sons 
betrayed the appalling fact, that the water was 
pouring in from the top and atall corners. The 
slight coating of varnish, by ty the cracks, 
had proved a temporary defence, but had soon 
yielded to the torrents of water that were fall- 
ing. What was to be done ?—were they to re- 
turn or go forward? To lose the ball was too 
dreadful ; so the young people prevailed, and en 
they went, whilst all the vituperations to be 
found in the vocabulary, garnished with curses 
both loud and deep from Mr. Parker, were lav- 
ished on the vehicle, and on the innkeeper for 
sending it. Poor Mrs Parke: said nothirg; she 
was dumb with horsor. They spread their 
shawls over their knees to defend their dresses, 
the water falling heaviest through the lamenta- 
ble hiatus that intervened where the top should 
have closed. At length they were released from 
this purgatory, at the door of Colton Hall, and 
were introduced into the cloak-rocm, which 
was crowded with ladies and gentlemen. All 
turned their heads to see who was entering, but 
none turned them back again—they were trans- 
fixed; the dresses, faces, ai.d necks of the new 
comers looked as if they had been rubbed against 
a wet soot-bag. The water was stained with 
the yet undried paint and with the dirt and dust 
that had accumulated in the met poy lining. 
Tne house-keeper was sun moned to give her 
assistance, aid Lady Elizabeth good-naturedly 
came to of'e- hers. Mr. Parker said it was a 
carriage that rascal Haines had sent them.— 
‘Bless me!’ cried Lady Elizabeth, ‘! dare say it’s 
the old one | sold hirr. We travelled ali over 
Burope in it for seven years, and I theuehr m 
never would have held together till we gc chome. 
But they are bad soit cf things except in very 
fine weather ; you must have a close carriage for 
night, indeed you must.’ 

The day after poor Joel had paid the coach 
painter’s bill, he was found dead 11 the summer- 
house. The coroner’s jury brought it in apo- 
plexy, but those who knew him best always 
averred that he died of Mrs. Grundy. 
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From Colburn’s New Monthly Magazine. 
THE COUNTRY TOWN—A SKETCH. 


BY MRS. GORE. 


Country towas are daily losing their physi- 
ognomy. The surface becomes smoother and 
smoother, like that ef our current coin, till 
by the evenness of the superficies, the value 
is lessened. Mail-coaches did much, and 
railroads are doing more, to destroy all local 
charaeteristios and distinctions. The two 
capitals of the sister kingdomsare divided by 
only four-and-twenty hours each, trom the 
great metropolis; and the interstitiai towns, 
now that they receive the govsip of London 
wet from the press, and new fashions and 
new follies bright from the mint, have flung 
aside those quaint old garments of individu- 
ality, which rendered Winchester as different 
from York, as Chester from all other cities of 
the United Kingdem. 

It may be doubted whether they alter for 
the better. A man may cease tobe the yeo- 
man without becoming the gentleman. Su- 
perficial polish is often acquired, when the 
nature is not intrinsically improved. The 
heartiness of the country disappears, but the 
politeness of the capital lags behind. 

The commen run of towns resemble a blunt 
razor,—or a single-barrelled gun,—or a sail- 
ing-packet,—or any other antediluvian thing 
which, instead of beguiling the time, by look- 
ing like the time, looks like times better for- 
gotten. Its society isa shoal of minnows, 
among which the most moderate fish becomes 
a Triton. Aceustomed to receive its laws and 
opiniens, like its ribbons and other manufac- 
tured goeds, from London, if you ask a ques- 
tion, people are as slow in answering as if 
waiting the arrival of the coach to make up 
their minds. 

A century ago,ere roads and newspapers 
had established an electic chain betwixt the 
capital and her satellites, every country town 
. Was the capital of its province, as in France 
at the present day; and. the substantial old 
mansion-house now figuring as boarding- 
schools and manufactories, attest that, afore- 
time, the winter migration of the squirearchy 
extended ne further than the limits of their 
shire. The wealth thus concentrated brought 
refinement and progress Now,all who have 
money to spend, spend it in London; and 
country towns are consequently restricted to 
a secondary order of civilization. 

The great manutacturing towns are distin- 

ished by acertain flashiness of taste, in ad 

ition to their smoke, noise, and unwhole 
some-looking population. 

The cathedra! towns pretended to higher 
gentility,—are blue and scandalous, addicted 


© whist and green teu. 
Garrison towns are ety and flirtacious, iu- 
clining to theatricals, and boasting « capital 


circulating library. But the genuine country 
town is the one that hath neither Canon nor 
eannon,—neither black coats nor red,—neith- 
er a barrack nor cathedral close ;—nor evena 
manufactory, beyond a slender steam-engine 
chimney er two, starting up, like asparagus 
running to seed, in the suburbs ;—or perhaps 
a few mills, half hidden among the shallows 
of an unnavigable river. 

Such a spot is the true Castle of Indolence, 
a place where, as in the hearts of the restered 
Bourbons, nothing has been learned, nothing 
forgotten ;—whose horizon is so bounded that 
you cannot turn reund within its limits with- 
out knocking your head against a prejudice ; 
and where, like Lightfoot in the fairy tale, 
you must tie your legs together not to outrun 
the rest of the community. 

On first installing yourself in such a region, 
you are surprised to find, by some species of 
optical delusion, all great objects diminish in 
importance, and all trifling ones expand.— 
You lose sight of the rest of Europe, but the 
next parish becomes vast as Savoy or Portu- 
gal. You cease to conjecture whether the 
death of Metternich will operate any influen- 
tial change in the constitutions of Austria ; 
but become suddenly convulsed with curiosi- 
; to know why Mr. Spriggine has suspended 

e improvements at his villa. A gradual 
torpor seizes upon your intellects. Art, sci- 
enee, intelligence, refinement, glide out of 
sight, like speetres at cockcrow ; and the im- 
material gives place to matter of fact. Alli 
the illusions of civilization vanish like the 
baseless fabric of a vision ! 

At the close of a month, you have become 
acclimatised. Your optics have adapted 
themselves to their new focus. You have 
learned uot only the date of the church, and 
the fact that a very curious old gateway ence 
stood on the site of the present town-hall; 
but to admit the infallibility of the Pope of 
the place, and are convit.ced that there is no 
need for you to give up the ghost under four- 
score years of age, so long as that able man 
Dr. Green and his gig are in circulation in 
the parish. 

Shall | ever forget my sojourn at Welstan- 
ton! It was not like creeping back into the 

ges of Richardson! The formalities—the 
ittlenesses—the monsterings ef nothings— 
the waste of interjections where everything 
else was charily hoarded—the upturning and 
downcasting of eyes whenever anything was 
done or said differing from the sayings and 
doings of the day before! Before I quitted 
it, I had begun toconsider robbing a henroost 
an enormity, and saert whist an act of profii- 
gecy demanding the intervention of the quar- 
ter-sessions. 
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lt was a pretty town enough ; situated ona 
hill-side sloping te a brook, which the county 
history politely termed a river; having a 
cheerful, healthy suburb, called Spital-green, 
wherein was situated the Palazzo Reale of 
Welstanton, the new-built house of Mr. Marx, 
the attorney, agent to his Grace the Duke of 
Hereford, with its conservatory the size of a 
bird-cage, and its lawn the size of a billiard- 
table ; besides a venerable old manorial resi- 
dence of the Tramsydes, occupied by two 
awful maiden ladies of that name, first cous- 
ins toa Welsh baronet, and personages not 
to be spoken of by lips profane. 

But Spital-green was looked upon as almost 
in the coantry. Inthe ‘heart of the town’ 
(that is, in the larger of the twostreets) stood 
the vicarage ; its frontage covered witha vine, 
that bore fruit in due season, z.e., when bitten 
by the November frosts into decay, mistaken 
for ripeness, and its forecourt planted into a 
garden by means of bex edgings and a stunt- 
ed spruce fir tree stuck in the midst. Just 
opposite, was the Bank, with the adjoinirg 
red-brick residence of its acting partner, Jo- 
nas Puncheon, Esq , whom many people pre- 
tended to recollect behind the counter of a 
grocer’s shop in the neighboring town ; and 
twenty yards lower down, the abode of Dr. 
Green, with an odd-looking little outbuilding, 
having a green serge curtain to ‘ts glass door, 
and ‘nightbell’ affixed to a brass knob on the 
doorpost. Further still, towards the entrance 
from the London-road, stood a square dingy- 
looking mansion, ensconced behind a high 
brick wall, the Vatican of the Pope of Wel- 
stanton, Benjamin Brighthelmstone, Esq.,— 
little Benjamin, their ruler.— 

‘And who is Mr. Benjamin Brighthelm- 
stone?’ I inquired listlessly of Miss Martha 
Tramsyde, on the evening of my arrival at 
Welstanton. 

The first impulse of both the old ladies 
was te look anxiously reund, and ascertain 
whether a twelfth-degree domestic of a foot- 
boy, whom, had they resided in Marylebone, 
they would have styled a page, had left the 
room; lest the subordinates of their establish- 
ment should become aware that their school- 
girl guest was a persun so insignificant as 
never to have heard of Mr. Brighthelmstone. 
Then, satisfied that no one was present but 
her sister Sybella, their favorite Persian cat 
Tamerlane, and my culpable self, she pursed 
up her mouth, smovthed her apron, and con- 
gratulated me on not having ventured to ex- 
pose my ignorance before a less indulgent 
aud'‘ence. 

‘Mr. Brighthelmstone,a m'am,’ said she, 
‘is one of the most distinguished men of the 
presentday. Few persons perhaps ofany age 
have exceeded him in depth of learning er re- 
finement of mind.’ 

‘A man of letters, then?’ said I, already 
beginning to respect the high brickwall as 
the stronghold of literary leisure. 

Of letters ?’ reiterated Sybelle, glaring at 
me over the back of Tamerlane, who was 
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purring over her knee. ‘Do you mean to say, 
ma’am, that you never /card of Mr. Bright- 
helmstone /—that you never read any of his 
productions ”’ 

‘Perhaps, sister,’ remonetrated the milder 
Martha, ‘Miss Titmarsh may be unacquainted 
with the literarv signature of Phi our accom- 
plished friend. Mr. Brighthelimstone, ma'am, 
in the character is the author of that charm- 
ing Essay on the Ancient Mexicans which 
appeared inthe Gentleman's Magazine for the 
month of July, in the year eighteen handred 
and six.’ 

‘At that period. I fear, [ was scarcely in- 
cluded among courteous readers,’ I was be- 
ginning— 

‘The echoes of fame, ma’am, prolong them- 
selves ad infinitum,’ retorted Sybella. 

‘For many years afterwards, nothing was 
talked of in the literary and fashionable cir- 
cles but the chief d’eucre of our aecemplish- 
ed friend. You wiil find a presentation copy 
of the number of the magazine yonder, 
onthe book-shelf. Be pleased to reach it 
down.’ 

‘To the Misses Tramsyde, 
‘From Phi, 
‘A tribute of humble mediocrity to transcendant 
merit.’ 

‘l recommend yeu, ma'am, to take the 
volume to your own room, and peruse the ar- 
ticle with the attention it deserves.” 

Afier a polite reference to the centenarian 
flowering of the aloe, 1 ventured to inquire 
whether this charming essay were Mr. Ben- 
jamin Brighthelmstone’s latest production ? 

Miss Sybella shrugged her shoulders so 
impetuously that Tamerlane, startled by such 
unwonted vivacity, jumped from her lap. 

‘Dia you never hear of ‘Brighthelmstone's 
Gleanings?’ Is it possible, ma’am, that you 
have overlooked the praises awarded to that 
able miscellany by the literary productions of 
the day? Three linesand a half in The Athen- 
@um, and a notice in ‘Our Library Table,’ in 
The Spectator !—Mr. Brighthelmstone’s works 
ma'am, have an European reputation.’ 

‘To say nothing of his eminence in the 
scientific world !’ added Martha, ‘Mr. B. isa 
member ot the Geological Suciety of Bath— 
ot the Antiquarian Soeiety of Belfast—of the 
Philo-Saxen Association of Berwick upon- 
Tweed. Asa naturalist, he ranks with the 
greatest names of the day. Iiis collection of 
crysallid@ are about to be engraved asa cem- 
panion to Audubon’s Birds, and ‘The British 
Fishes.’ Some day, when our accomplished 
friend is completely at leisure, we may pre- 
vail upon him to show you his collections,—- 
The whole county has nothing to produce 
equal to them!’ 

1 abhor miscellaneous collections of Natur 
al Historyeon a smail scale. Though declin- 
ing in the vale of years, I have not yet for- 
gotten the celd shudders that came upon me 
the first time I had occasion to contemplate 
a glass-case full of centipedes, or a jar of bot- 
tled snakes. It wadat the house of George 
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Spence, the Cartwright of his day ; to whose 
place of execution in Old Box-d-street, inno- 
ceat children were beguiled for the extraction 
of their front teeth, by a gallery containing 
all the curious birds of the air and fishes of 
the sea, artificially stuffed and preserved. | 
remember connecting, for many weeks after- 
wards, a mystic meaning with the glare of 
their light-colored glass eyes, —as if, like the 
birds or fishes of some Arabian tale, their !ooks 
had warned me with a human: meaning to 
‘beware the dentist!’ No matter Even a 
naturalist’s gallery might prove a relief to the 
monotony of a sojuurn at Welstanton. 

Such a pleasure, however, was not to be 
lightly conceded or accomplished without an- 
tecedents. In terror of his erudition, young 
people were forced by their parents and guar- 
dians to read up to it, as they were physick- 
ed by Dr. Green previous to inoculation. My 
imagination and memory were accord ngly 
filled with creeping things innumerable, by 
the time I was eonsidered worthy a presenta- 
tion to the Buffon of Welstanton. 

Awful were the preparations in that old 
maiasion-heuse, on the evening the Infal- 
lible was to take tea with us, preparatory to 
his cross-examination of the candidate for the 
honor of admittance into his musevm. 

The house was not large; but its lobbies 
were so spacious and its vestibules so numer- 
ous, that people took less heed that its rooms 
were fall of queer angles and embrasures, or 
that their altitude was such as in most old 
mansions, from Shakspeare dswnwards, for- 
bids one to suppose that the race ot Britons 
is physically degenera'ed. A standard foot- 
man ora life-guar is nan, would sca-cely have 
stood upright in the state parlour of the 
Tramsydes. Fortunately no such rampant 

‘pecimens of human nature found their way 
n tothose maidenly precincts. 
The furniture was almost as heterogeneous 
the contents of Mr. Benjamin Brighthelm- 
stone's museum. It often happens that these 
old spinstress.cages in country-towns, cen- 
tain choice specimens of art, in addition to 
the tabby-cats, both biped and quadruped, 
purriag by their fireside. The legacies uf suc- 
cessive generations concentrate the move- 
able of an ancient squirearchical family in the 
asession of its last Mrs. Vabitha Old 
uclio devises 


*Hislands and tenements to Ned ;’ 

Yecause Ned can keep the tenements in re- 
peir, and improve the lands at leisure. His 
books and ‘pictures,’—his prints and ‘chay- 
aey,’ are extrinsic -« which his ela maid- 
en auntor cousin will better appreciate.— 
There had been more than ene oid Euclio in 
the Tramsyde fam ly ; and the curious man- 
sion with its aeep Elizabethan windows, 
abounded in treasures such as would have 
collec ed a crowd round the windows of Bal- 
dock, or touched the lips of James Christie 
with fire. 

Such ¢grackled china !~-such Nankin vases ! 
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—such enamelled saucers !—such quizzicali- 
ties in Dresden !—lachrymatories in crystal— 
chalices in onyx and jasper—Chinese gods in 
Eu-Shee stone—and mystical Egyptianisms, 
—whether demon or divinity who coul i tell? 

In one vestibule, stood an old carved ebeny 
cabinet, such as one finds at Amsterdam or 
Nimeguen, looking as if all the prescriptions 
of Boerhaave, or commentations of Erasmus, 
must be concealed wi.hin its mysterious laby- 
rinth of secret drawers und twisted columns 
1 have seen early Dutch copies of the Bible, 
wherein the book of Exedus is illustrated by 
plates of the inner sanctuary of the tabernacle, 
much resembling the inter: r ot this mysteri- 
ous cabinet It contained, however, nothing 
that I could ever discover, except the smell 
of myrrh, though permitted by the old ladies 
to pursue my search after the sliding panel, 
which, | was convinced, would one day re- 
veal to view a mysterious manuscript, con 
taining perhaps a narrative of the murder of 
the De t¥Vitts, or inedited anecedotes of the 
barbirisms of the Duke of Alva. 

in another lobby—a lesser one, leading to 
Miss Sybella’s private chamber—there rtood 
an old-fashioned settee, and another old cabi- 
net of genuine Japan—lacquered with a de- 
gree of richness worthy the state-- partments 
of a mandariao of the first button. 

1 know not from what member of the 
Tramsyde family this stately piece of turni- 
ture had descended to the two old ladies ;— 
but certain of its drawers savored of mnsk 
and marechale powder, toa degree that «poke, 
flute-tongued, of billets-doux of the reign of 
Queen Anne. 

Just over the cabinet was suspend :d a pic- 
ture of singular merit, in singular disarray ; 
for, purporcing to be the Adoration of the 
Magi trom the pencil of Vandyck, there was 
a reat right through the visage of o e of the 
swarthly kings, which implied that it had been 
either thrust at with some rusty weapon, or 
gnawn through by the rats. The Tramsydes 
protested it had suffered in the siege of some 
family castle uuring the civil wars, and swore 
the picture wasan original. At all even s,it 
was a splendid picture. 

Miss Sybella often reproached me with the 
hours I wasted in that little vestibule. She 
belonged to a time and place entitling her to 
consider every thing but sective occupation, 
idleness ; and when neithersewing, knitting, 
nor copying receipts into the grand Tramsyde 
colleetion, | was, of course, doing nothing. 

I suspect she did not like me to approach too 
near her chamber door. 

‘they were Catholics—rigid Catholics — 
Previous to my visit, | had heard hints of 
Vigils, penances, and macerations, that made 
my blood creep whenever Father Marston, 
their priest, came over to visit them from the 
neighboing town. No sound, however, 
reached me, as | sat musing on the settee, but 
the buzzing of the flies over a pot ot the night- 
flowering stock, that bloomed in the hot win- 
dow-seat; or another and scarcely Jouder 

















murmur from Miss Sybella’s chamber, which 
1 always eoncluded to be the rehearsing of 
her paternoater. 

Had Horace Walpole been acquainted with 
those two elderly gentlewomen, { am con- 
vineed he would have made one of them his 
Countess, in order to add their collection to 
that at Strawberry-hill. The taste ot Mr. 
Benjamin Brighthelmstone—or as Dr. Green 
jocusely abbreviated him amongst his ‘nti- 
mates ‘B. B '—was towards the sciences rather 
than the arts; or be would scarcely have been 
able to resist their antiquated tendernesses, 
or their carvings by Guinling Gibbons: Peti- 
tots adorned their snuff-hoxes; and the very 
vellum fans with sticks of encrusted gold that, 
on my arrival, lay torgottenin the old lacquer 
cadinet,would have worked up the enthusiasm 
of the Chaussee D’Antin to trenzy. 

One might almost fancy that our national 
taste, as developed in these gorgeous super- 
fluities, had been gradually degenerating from 
the days of Charies if to our present age of 
utilitarianism. Ifwe are totrust the evidence 
of old family collections, and the hints of old 
comedies and such records as the ‘Rape of the 
Lock,’ there wus atime when English people 
wasted their coin upon toys ofa richer and 
more elegant description, than the gewguws 
which now encumber our tables. 

I had theught myself tolerabiy conversant 
with the treasures of iny venerable hostesses; 
but the tea-party bronght to light a thousand 
curious trifles in addition to B. B. 

It was summertime. The table was setin 
the deep recess of an old window, looking to- 
wards the little flo wer-plot, which they called 
a garden, sloping southward towards a pad- 
dock, through which ran what Welrtanton 
considered a river. The opposite bank, a 

harming boundary to what would have been 
otherwise an uninteresting stare over one of 
the ugliest counties in England, was richly 
matted with ivy, between huge scattered 
stumps of ash and oak trees, throwing up here 
and there, their jets of underwood, which bore 
evidence that it had not been long denuded 
of the wood, still assigning to the spot the 
uame of Stanton Hanger. 

The garden, such as it was, showed bright 
with its Midsummer redundance of flowers— 
old fashioned things disavowed by the Horti- 
cultural Society, but which constitute the 
glory of old English farms and manors ; such 
as the dothle Lewtiing white briar, with 
droopmg boughs and delicate blossoms, like a 
sick beauty ;—the flaunting crimson, that 
forms so glaring a contrast with the pale yel- 
low lily, its Midsummer comtemporary ; the 
frexinella, red and white—the globe-lower— 
the gladiolus, larkspurs, lupins, poppies, peas 
of every dye, honey-suckles and sweetbriars 
filling the evening air with fragrance ; andin 
the centre of the grass-plot (ound which, 
skirting a well-rolled gravel-walk, this gaudy 
flower-belt was disposed), a single fine mag- 
nolia-tree, at that moment bearing at the ex- 
tremity of every bongh one of those heavy 
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blossoms that look like an ostrich’s egg, and 
sinell like a Persian banquet. 

Such was the scene without; the paddock, 
green as an emerald, being relieved only bh 
the huge old hawthorn-bushes, sheeted wi 
bloss ms straggling towards the river. Of 
this circumscribed landscape, [ had even more 
than enough. The novelty consisted im the 
tea-table, whose curious old damask nepery 
was interwoven with the Tramsyde arms, a 
worthy accompaniment to the singular speci- 
mens of Japan poreelain and antique family 
plate, brought forth to grace the solemnities 
of the evening. 

These things would have strack me less 
now that all which was then rococo has been 
vulgarized by the vogue of fashion. But plain- 
ness and simplicity of design—that is, poor- 
ness and stiffness, was then the order of the 
day ; and I defy the most perverse imagina- 
tion to produce any thing more thoroughly 
tasteless than the furniture,plate, and all other 
accessories of domestic life, in use during the 
last twenty years of the last century, and ex- 
tant during the first ten of the present. Con- 
trasted with the meagre productions of Run- 
dell and Bridge, the faneifal old embossed tea- 
kettle and cofiee-biggin of the old ladies, 
chased with the richest embossing, looked 
Cellini-ish and graceful. As to china, 
Alexander Pope alone could do justice to its 
eggshell transparency, and the beauty of the 
lotus-fiowers upiifling their enamel leaves at 
the bottom of every tiny cup. 

in addition to the old plate and the old Chi- 
na, were two strangely shaped crystal cups, 
filled with honeycomb and preserved apricots; 
and between them a twisted-stemmed, gigan- 
tic, old Dutch drinking-glass; in whisk nah, 
profanation !—with an apostle spoen, parcel 
gilt, and of great antiquity, they had depos- 
ited the sugarcandy for the coffee! One 
could not help wishing that Gerard Duow or 
Ostade could look in, to give durable exist- 
ence to that picturesque eollation ~ over 
which hovered a splendid moth, astray from 
the garden, asif to impart a crowning grace 
to the arrangement of the picture. 

When Sir Hans Sloane ef Welstanton en- 
tered the state-parlur, his attention was at- 
tracted neither by the old plate nor the young 
lady bu; the Sphynx which had preceded him 
at the tea-table. Rushing abruptly outof the 
room, in search of the hat ear..ally deposited 
on a peg in the vestibule, o- in hopes that the 
old fashioned equippag (in which, on such 
grand occasions as T'.amsyde tea-drinkings, 
he chose to make his transit from one street 
to the other) might not have driven from 
the door, so as to send home for his but- 
terfly-net, he shuffled back, and be 
chasing the unhappy insect, which, living 
things thrown out of their sphere, was beat- 
ing itself alternately against the window- 
panes and ociling, while peeing its natural 
instincts of activity. You its 
body flap at reguler intervals against the 
—intervals which the disappointed B. B. al- 
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ways managed to miscalculate, giving so hard 
ablow with his hat to the casement as a 
sort of echo to the senseless thump of the poor 
moth, that a catastrophe seemed imminent. 
One could see the powder disperse from the 
mealy wings of the moth, every time the nat- 
uralist contrived to hit the victim which he 
failed te capture. 

At length, this unequal strife ended in an 
amnesty, without maniest advantage on 
either side. The footboy announced Dr. 
Green, of whose uncompromising quizzing 
B. B. stood so greatly in awe, that the poor 
wounded moth was allowed to flutter his jag- 
ged wings withou further persecution. 

It would have been nothing very wonder- 
ful, had the merry Doctorespied a quizzable 
object in the queer little man who, a moment 
before his entrance, was standing a tip-toe on 
one of the elbow-chairs bounding up and 
down like an India-rubber ball, in hopes of 
gatching the poor Sphynx in the hat with 
which, as it flitted past, he strove to arrest 
and imprison the fugitive; so strange a figure 
did he cut in his speckled silk-stockings and 
nankeen tights—the complexion of both sadly 
impaired by a very long series of ablutions. 
He hopped nimbly down from the chair, how- 
ever, and pretended to be making most ob- 
sequious acquaintance with myselt as Green 
drew near;—as a cover to the shame of being 
caught moth-eatching at the moment wher 
he ought to have been more rationally em- 
ployed with tea or toast, or tea and tabbies. 

r. Green wasa man of the most comic 
contour and countenance,except Buckstone's, 
lever lookeu upon. He seemed made to be 
laughed at; and being a man of excellent 
sense, in addition to his globose outline, wise- 
ly determined to threw the first stone at him- 
self, and have his laugt with the rest of the 
world. The only difficulty was to reconcile 
80 very grave a profession as physic with his 
jocular days ot Mol:ere down to those of 
Sterne; but it is not always safe in them to 
‘oin in the fun. Not bit that Green, when 
real sickness or serrow predominated, could 
be as earnest and serviceable as the gravest 
of his triqe. Rut he would laugh at his nervy- 
ous patients, and quiz his hypochondriacs; 
and nervous people will not endure being 
laughed at. Dr. Green protested that it serv- 
ed to put them ina passion—a less disagree- 
able visitation than being out of spirits. But 
the sense of the town, that is its want of sense, 
was against him. It was whispered in confi- 
dence, from house to house, that his yearly 
income would be considerably increased by 
an increase of gravity. Above all, he de- 
lighted in venting his jocularity upon B. B., 
Pope ofthe Parish. Both were bachelors,—~ 
both thriving ones; the physician, thanks to 
an excellent practice in the neighborhood; 
the Pope, thanks to an independent income 
of twelve hundred perannum. Twelve hun- 
dred per annum was a prince's revenue at 
Welstanton. It enabled his Infallibility to 
keep a pair ot fat coachman asa set-off against 
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enabled him to distinguish himself by two 
dinner-parties, falling about the winter and 
summer solstice, in opposition to the snug 
little oyster-suppers of the merry Doctor. 

Two old bachelors, in easy circumstances, 
in a country town without a navigable river, 
a canal or a barrack-yard! But for them, 
how the conversation ot the morning visits 
would have stagnated! But for them, what 
a lack of innuendoes, 

Of nods, and becks, and wreathed smiles, 
among the sp nsters of the place! There 
was Miss Marx, the agents daughter—an 
heiress. There were the three Graces of the 
Mayer. But above all, there were the two 
ladies ofthe manor. It was amusing to hear 
the different inflections of voice with which 
the gossips of Welstanton severally whisper- 
ed, ‘Miss Sybella Tramsyde? Believe me, Mr. 
Brighthelmstone has no thoughts of Miss Sy- 
belia!’ or ‘Miss Martha? as if Dr. Green 
would think of Miss Martha!’ some being of 
opinion that the two mature Lovelaces,charm- 
ing as they were, must not presume to lift 
their ambition to one of the oldest families in 
the county; others penetrated with the notion 
that two Clarissas who had survived to such 
very mature spinsterhood, had better continue 
to hang like icicles on Dian’s temple for the 
remainder of their days. 


Whether that auspicious tea-drinking, with 
its ‘breath of hawthorns, lapse of streams, and 
tune of chaflinches,’ had any influences in 
melting the icicles and attenerating the obdu- 
rate hearts of the venerable dameels, it is use- 
less to conjecture. The scandalous chroni- 
cle of Welstanton, | admit, presumed to hint 
that the coqnetry of the young visiter, who, 
to her shame be it spoken, did find some lit- 
ule amusement in flirting with the Pope and 
rendering the punster serious during that sol- 
ema festivity, was not without its share in 
hastening the catastrophe whieh shortly af- 
terwards converted the attendance ot tne doc- 
tor into the devotion of a partner for life; and 
inaugerated the charming Sybella among the 
curiosities of the museum ot B. B.'s Vatican. 

On this knotty point, it is impossible for 
me to decide; seeing that, a few days after 
the teaparty, my grim hostess, aided by the 
optics of the green-eyed monster, discovered 
that it was indispensable te commence 
the re-papering and re-painting of the 
rooms devoted to my use; and to the great 
reliefof my ennui and their own anxieties, my 
visit was accordingly brought to an untimely 
end. 


The finale of the courtship I was forbidden 
to witness;—the enly intimation 1 received 
of the great event, being a double portion of 
wedding cake, accompanied by a double al- 
lowance of favors, announcing a double wed- 
ding in the Tramsyde tamily, which, I con- 
clude, must have afforded an eighteen days’ 
wonder and delight to the astonished inkab- 
itants of THE COUNTRY Tows. 
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From Tait’s Magazine. 


ENGLISH POETRY. 


MOORE, KEATS, CRABBE, CAMPBELL, AND ROGERS 


It is fitting that Moore should follow Byron, 
though not so much so that he should be as- 
sociated with Keats. They are here classed 
together, however, on account of the princi- 
pal characteristic of both being the same, al- 
‘hough exhibited in a very different manner. 
Luxuriance, in all likelihood, will be the 
peculiar feature attributed to them in future 
criticism, 

There are two potential names we have been 
accustomed to hear spoken with an unac- 
countable flippancy. The first of these is 
Southy, the second, Moore. And yet the 
character of Moore, both as a poet and a pat- 
riot, is such as to merit the highest respect. 
He has served his country as few Irishmen 
have done, and in a manner most allied to 
their nature, as well as his own, by the pa- 
thos of injured feeling and the satire of urbane 
wit. 

Moore’s study of the Irish melodies, which 
are alimosi all plaintive, and the taste towards 
which Byron led, and which considered a 
shade of melancholy necessary to beauty, co- 
incided in his mind to produce that sentimen- 
tal affectation, which is one of the worst evils 
of his works. By such passages as these :— 

Oh, ever thus from childhood’s hour 
I’ve seen my tondest hopes decay ; 
I never loved a tree or flower, ; 
But ’twas the first to tade away. 
I never nursed a dear gazelle 
To glad me with its suit black eye ; 
But when it came to know me well, 
And love me, it was sure to die. 


This brilliant writer, and as brilliant man of 
the world, has contributed to a result the most 
foreign to his nature. But this, however, is 
only acrsnalty,—there are correctivesenough 
in his works tor such feelings; but the fash- 
ionabdle taste picks up whatever is akin to it- 
self, aud reasts upon the anthor, and thus 
these verses are the most generally admired 
of all Moore’s poetry. Revelling in all rich- 
es, and animated with vivid enjoyment, his 
tales have a foolish air of melancholy that 
suits but ill with their other qualities. Sheri- 
dan said well of himn—‘that there was no man 
who put so much ot his heart into his fancy 
as Tom Moore ; that his soul seemed a parti- 
cle of fire separated from the sun, and always 
fluttering tu get back to the source of light 
and heat.’ The gorgeous voluptuousness of 
the East 1s too little for him: he adds what- 
ever is bright orrare in antiquity or art; he 
covers the exquisitely inwrought pavement 
with flowers, and winnows the air with scent- 
ed fans; and then, by way of heightening the 
luxury, makes the inhabitants of this artifi- 
cial peracise the unhappy objects of our sym- 
pathy. Thus the enchantress in the ‘ Fire- 
worshippers,’ who lives on flowers, a fine un- 


earthly life, when she is supplied with her fa- 
vorite blossoms, 


sending to drink their balmy airs, 

As if she mixed her soul with theirs. 
recalls in her song no images but those of a 
regretful nature, and ever recurs to the re- 
membrance that to-morrow they will fade.— 
Thank Heaven they wiil,and everything else, 
and make room for new flowers and new 
dreams, as wellas new fruit and new poetry, 

I know where the wing’d visions dwell, 

That around the night-bed play ; 

I knew each herb and flowret’s bell, 
Where they hide their wings by day. 
Then hasten we, maid, 

To twine our braid, 
To-morrow the dreams and flowers will fade. 

- * « * % * 

Delightful all these verses are, and yet not 
half so delighttul as many he has given us. 
But when we ask ourselves why they are so, 
the question is somewhat more difficult to 
answer to our reason, than to acknowledge te 
our sense ; it is, in short, a species of deceit : 
and even those who would assent to the truth 
of the proposition, that the best philosophy of 
life is to be comfortably cheated, are not con- 
tented with it: The charm rests on the prin- 
ciple of contrast, and that principle refined 
upon to its furthest. 

In this respect, as well as others, Moere's 
poetry has, in style, a strong resemblance to 
Byron's. So much is this the case that, ina 
critical analysis for the purpose of classifying 
our poetical writings, these two may be almost 
comprehended under the same category. He 
did for the lovely what Byron did tor the 
darker passions: concentrating them into 
essence ; making harmonies by congregating 
the like and sympathetic, he decorated tne 
objects of sense by sweet fancy, and diluted 
the gem of leve in the wine of the senses. 
Not only did he ‘paint the lily, gild refined 

gold, and add fresh perfume to the violet,’ as 
Hazlitt says of him, but he makes the lily 
more beautiful by its juxtaposition to the rose, 
and extracts the sentiment from the jessamine 
flower by its neighborhood te the ivy. This 
sort of puetry oversteps the bounds of simple 
refinement—that is, refinement retaining for 
its object the enjoyment of natural pleasures 
—it is refinement becoming diseased, as a 
vast accumulation of wealth tends to make 
it. His writings and those of Byron would 
almost make us believe that the poetry of for- 
mer artificial ages was worth nothing, and 
that there never was such a thing as the Art 
(technically speaking) of poetry until they 
invented it; and what they invented they 
have completed. But man cannot live by 
bread alone; and most assuredly not by 


smiles, and much less by tears, Thus has, 
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Moore contributed hig share to the grand rev- 
olution and assisted us in drawing breadly 
and definitely the distincton betweea sense 
and soul,—the organic body and the living 
thought by which that body is. 

Moore has done in»re than this. He and 
Southey have extended the charm of the af- 
fections further thin had been done before; 
they have dealt with them the same, whether 
the scenery ot their poe ry was in Persia, or 
Arabia, or athome: they have represented 
the same passions everywhere, and overlook- 
ed the modifications of the moral nature 
which climate and faith induce. Heretofore 
it had been otherwise: we were accustomed 
to describe oriental life with a self-congra:u- 
lating sanctimony, and wilfal coloring of pre- 
judice. The tales which had tollowed on the 
translating of the Arabian Knights were no 
exception to this. They were lifeless, and 
mere vehicles for their morals; beng only 
chosen for the convenience of their machine- 
ty. The author could address Mahomet with- 
out bringing on himself the charge of disre- 
apect to religion which the use of the name 
of God inthat way might have dene. Nuw 
we make the inhabitants of that 


Sweet Indian land 
Whose ait is balm, whose ocean spreads 
O’er coral rocks and amber beds ; 
Whose sandal groves and beds of spice, 
Might be a Peri’s paradise, 
offer their adoration in the same spirit of love 
and hope to the same great Spirit who claims 
the temples and the cen-ors more near home. 
We now refer religion to its source, to the 
well-spring of the heart, and separate it quite 
from the polemical conditions to which it has 
been annexed by our forefathers. Matters of 
faith are above, and would be impertinent in 
the present writing: we speak not of them, 
and this Moore has also avoided dong. But 
he has assisted in extending the brotherhood 
of ourcommon nature to all; and this is 
Christianizing the world. Inthe story of the 
Peri, the outcast of paradise wanders aboutin 
search of the gift that 1s most dear to heaven. 
Firet she caught the blood-drop of a warrior 
fighting for liberty. 
‘Sweet,’ said the angel, as she gave 
The gitt into her radiant hand ; 
‘Sweet is the welcome of the brave 
Who die thus for their native land > 
But see, alas! the crystal bar 
Of Eden moves not ; holier far 
Than even this drop the boon must be 
That opes the gate of heaven for thee !’ 


Next she receives the sigh of a inaiden, whose 
affection tor her lover was stronger than tnat 
for life; but 
‘Not yet,” 
The ange! said, as with regret 
He shut from her that glimpse cf glory. 


She goes on her search again, and it is a tear 
ot penitence which at last admits her into 
heaven. 

The great chamberlain Fadladeen's choice 
sentence of criticism on this poem: ‘And this 





is poetry! this flimsy manufacture of the 
brain, which, in comparison with the lofty 
and durable inenuments of genius, is as the 
gold fillagree work of Zamora beside the eter- 
nal architecture of Egypt!’—This ¢riticism 
which Moore delivers on himself may be re- 
peated to every poem he has written. But 
there isa time foreverything,an! de gustibus 
non disputandum; the lightest fabrie of the 
silk-worm may have its value as well as the 
inconsumable asbesto. It is not with these 
works, in size so much more important, that 
the name of Moore will be associated. He 
has done much more for the Irish music than 
Burns did for the Scotch; and these melodies, 
like 
———ladies from a far countrie, 
Beautiful exceeding!y, 

are married forever in the beating heart of the 
irish nation to the pathos of his verses. 

The [rish mus'c, indeed has been first col- 
lected by means of the assistance which he 
rendered. ‘These airs,’ he says, ‘like too 
many of our countrymen, for want of protec- 
tion at home, have passed into the service of 
foreigners:’ and the composers on the con- 
t'nent have enriched their operas and sonatas 
with melodies borrowed from Ireland. ¢ But 
we arecome,’ he continues, ‘to a better peri- 
od both of politics and music; and how much 
they are connected, in Ireland at least, ap- 
pears too plainly in the tone of sorrow and de- 
pression which characterises most of uur ear- 
ly songs.’ ‘The immense popularity of many 
of these lyrical pieces, not only in Ireland 
but aleo in this coun'ry and abroad, is abun- 
dant proof of the success with which he has 
performed his task, avd have great'y contrib- 
uted ta the regeneration he so confidently 
anticipats s. 


Like the bright lamp thatshone in Kildare’s holy 


lane, 
And bumed through long ages of darkness and 
storm, 
Iz the heart that afflictions have come o’er in vain, 

W hose spirit outlives them unfading and warm! 
Enn! oh, Erin! thus bright through the tears 
Of a long night of bondage thy spirit appears! 
Unchill'd by the raia, and unwaked by the wind 

The lilly lies sleeping through winter’s co 

hour, 
Till spring, with a touch her dark slumber unbind, 

And daylight and liberty bless the young flower. 
Eria! oh, Enn! thy winter is past, 

Aad the hope that lived through it shall blossom 
at last. 

Keats’ life wasa short one: what share he 
would have taken, had he lived long2r, in the 
drama whose characters we are now enumer- 
ating, it is not easy to say; and yet perhaps 
he performed his part. After life’s fitful fever 
he sieeps well, and the epitaph which disap- 
pointed energies of body dictated, will be re- 
membered only as a poetic incidentin a poet's 
geath 

it may be sais of Keats that his character 
and enthusiasm approaehed more nearly to 
those of what we poeticelly term a poet. He 
seems to have studied and written, not be- 
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cause he loved what he described, so much 
as that the exercise of his faculty of descrip- 
tion give him delight. He could not resist 
his inclination to suit ideas with poetic words. 
He was under a speli, and not properly 
awake, reasoning and chovsing. He loved 
all thingsin proportion as they furnished ma- 
terials for his embroidery, or give him dyes 
wherewith to beautify the rainbow of his 
verse. His intense apprecia*ion of beauty 
must have been oppressive to him; he must 
have felt in contemplating it, asin his ‘Ode 
to a Nightinga!e’- ; 
1. 

My heart aches, and a drowsy numbness pains 

My sense, as thongh of hemlock I had drunk, 
Or emptied some dull opiate to the dr: uns 

One minute past, and Lethe 
Tis not through eavy of U 

But being too happy im thy happiness, — 
That thou, light-winged Dryad of the trees 
fu some melodious plot 

Of beechen green, and s sh adows numbe rie ss, 

Singest of summer in full-throated ease. 


ards had sunk: 
hs appy lot, 








He inust have ex xieail his arms with long- 
ing supplication for more power in embodying 
what he desired, as in the stanzas following: 


ht of vintage that hath been 
ueage in the deep delved earth, 
Tes ing of Flora aud the country green, 
Danee, and Provencal song, and sunburnt mirth! 
Oh for a beaker iull of the warm South, 
I ie, tne blissful Hypoc rene 





F nll of the tre 


With beaded bubbl *3 Winking at the briu n, 
And purple-stained mouth; 
That I might drink and leave the world un- 





seen 


And with thee fade away intothe fereat dim. 





Away, away, for! wil 
Not charioteered by Bacchus and his pards, 
But on the viewless wings of poesy, 
Though the dulll brain p »ple ces arid retards: 
‘ ) live f te under is the night, 
ye Caieen. Moon 1is on her throne, 
stered around by all her starry Fays; 
but here thereis no ligh 
Save what from heaven is with the breezes 
blown 
Through verdurous glooms and winding mos- 
ey w ays. 


uv. 


I cannot see what flowers are at my feet, 

Nor what soft incense ha 4g3 upon the boughs 
But in embalmed darkness, guess each sweet 
Wherewith the se asonable mouth endows 
The gr rags, the thicket, and the fruit-tree wild 

White hawthom, and the pastoral eglantine; 
Fast-fading violets cover'd up in leaves 
And Mid-May s eldest child. 
The cominz miask-rose f full of dewy wine, 
The murmurous haunt of flies on sumuner 
eves. 
8. 


* ue s a a * 
Adieu! the funny cannot a so Well 
As she is famed to do, deceiving elf. 
Adieu! adiey! thy plaintive fancy fades 
a: the near meadows, over the still stream, 
0 the hill side; and now.’tis buried deep 
n thé next valley glades: 
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‘Was ita vision, or a waking creem * 
Fied is that musie:—Do I wake or sleep? 


He loved poe.ry foritselfalone. His great 
desire was to aggrandise ideas by the dreas in 
which he presented them to the reader.— 
The fitness of wordsto convey a feeling of 

ebjects claimed his transcendent admiration. 
It never was enough for him that the object 
was presented in its true light to the urder- 
standing; the sense must also appreciate it. 
He wished to paint with words. As might 
have been thus expected, his poetry affords 
the most beautiful examples of imagery. How 
fine, for instance, how very grand, is the fol- 
lowing metaphor: _ 

There wasa listening fear in her regard, 

Asif calamity had just begun; 

As if the vanward clouds of evil days 

Had spe nt their malice, and the sullen rear 

Was with its stored thander /at ring up. 

The ryroth here gives immense value to the 
sense; it givesas much as the poorness of the 
sound of the first, second, and last linesin the 

following passage in Wordsworth—so grand 
in itself—takes away from the effeet. 

Like a sen- beast craw]'d forth, which on a shelf 

Of rock or wand reposeth there to sun himselt ; 

Such seemed this man, not all alive er dead, 

Nor all asleep in his extreme eld age. 

Motionless asa cloud the old man stood, 

That heareth not the loud winds wher they call, 

And moveth altogether if it move at all. 

it was not enough that he should work out 
an end by means of his poem, and raise an in- 
terest in its progress; each notion and each 
image was itself all-important—it wasa poem, 
and could stoop to no other idea or image as 
his superior. All this was the result of the 
tervency of youth, as well as of his idionyn- 
crasy: it was the ebullience of one to whom 
to live was luxury. ‘To feel the air fanning 
his face was to him a happiness like love; and 
something very like ‘the large utterance of 
the early gods,’ in some parts of Hyperion es- 
pecially, where 

The ponderous eyllables, like sullen waves 

In the hali-glutted hollows of reef rocks 

Come booming, 
was given him whereby to convey to otbers 
the plenitude of his pleasure—a pleasure not 
unmixed with pain. 

It may be inferred from t his manner of de- 
fining Keats’ powers, that we are not to look 
for much through his means being added to 
our poetry, or new influences communicat- 
ed to its future condition; but it is not so. 
H s poetry contain morals as important as that 
of either of those noticed. He filled an impor- 
tant place in the diversity of the age,and with- 
out him its canonical completeness would be 
diminished. He was not a doubter like By- 
ron, nor did he seem to entertain cerionsh 
any thought of an abstract kind. His fai 
was in Nature: in the present and the eneient 
fable was his only theology. 

But Kests’ version af that creed, his embodi- 
ment of the Greek epirit is not his own ; if it 
had, he would have been a more marvellou 
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youth than we have ever. beheld. Our early 
translations, so different from those that follow- 
ed in the French-classic period, furnish a key 
whereby to understand the poetry of Keats. In 
the ‘Hero and Leander,’ begun by Marlow and 
completed by Chapman, and in other poems by 
the same authors, we meet with passages almost 
parallel. His choice of subjects was exactly 
such as Coleridge attributed to young genius— 
the most remote from every-day interests. He 
says—‘I hope I have not at too late a day touch- 
ed the beautiful mythology of Greece ? asa re- 
= in form he was too late—in spirit per- 
aps too early. It was set down to him as affec- 
tation. Besices, he did not anticipate in his 
love that there was a reason in passion, or that 
a departure from the model was sometimes all 
the difference between truth and peculiarity.— 
A revival or an exclusive study of any phase of 
the human mind which has been passed in the 
advancement of knowledge, is untit for a wide 
and permanent audience. If fable be employed 
as by its nature it is intended to be, and as there 
can be no doubt it was employed by those who 
invented it, and as Shelley has used it in ‘Prome- 
theus Unbound,’ er as Goethe appears to have 
done in ‘Helena,’ in shadowing out of arcane 
matters whose simple annunciation would be too 
abstract for any faculty but that ot pure reason, 
then it can never be too late to apply to it asa 
xoetic vehicle. But Keats did not so use it;— 
ne did not resort to it for the meanings which 
lay hid beneath, but enly for the excellent art in 
which these meanings were enveloped: he was 
a worshipper of the creature: he chose his mis- 
tress fer the beauty of her face more than for 
that of hermind. Thus far his poetry is the ac- 
knowledgment of a principle and no further.— 
He had not advanced far enough to add the hid- 
den thought to the rare fabric of symbol. His 
muse is the statue of Pygmalion the instant be- 
fore it is animated ; and he is the sculptor lost 
between admiration of what he has created, and 
what he desires. 
The whole poem of ‘Endymion’ is filled —— 

his feeling. His inmost consciousness is ali 
to a communion with the outward world. There 
is a language spoken to him which he cannot 
wholly understand. The leve-sick loses him- 
self in his feeling :— 


What is there in thee, Moon! that thou shouldst 
move 
My heart so potently? When yetachild _ 
I oft have dried my tears when thou has smiled. 
Thou seem’dst my sister; hand in hand we went 
From eve to morn across the firmament. 
No apples would I gather from the tree, 
Till thou hadst cooled their cheeks deliciously : 
No tumbling water ever spake romance, 
But when mine eye with thine thereon ceuld 
dance : 
No woods were green enough, no bower divine, 
Until thow liftedst up thine eyelids fine : 
In sowing-time ne’er would I dibble take 
Or drop a ceed till thou wast wide awake ; 
And in the summer-tide of blossoming, | 
No one but thee hath heard me biitheiy sing 
And meshed my dewy flowers all the night. 
No melody was like a passing spright, 
If it went not to solemnize thy —.. 
pain 


Yes, in hood every j 
Bpthsowere bakioued oe the scl{-same end: 
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ded as I grew in years, still didst thou blend 

ith all my ardors ; thou wast the deep glen ; 
Thou wast the mountain-top—the sage’s pen— 
The poet’s bh irp—the voice of triends—the sun ;— 
Thou wast the river—thou wast glory won; 
Thou wast my clarion’s blast—thou wast my steed; 
My goblet fall of wine—my topmost deed : 

‘thou wast the charm of women, lovely Moon! 
Oh, what a wild and harmonised tune 

My spirit struck from all the beautiful ! 

And thus it was with the poet himself.— 
Endymion is visited in sleep by the lunar god- 
dess Diana, and while awake and gazing on the 
white orb he cannot understand what influeuce 
it is that over-powers him. And at last he re- 
turns to this simple exclamation, 

Oh, what a wild and harmenised tune 
My spirit struck from all the beautiful! 

But in truth 1t was not merely because it was 
beautiful that the ‘gentle orb’ so moved him.— 
Beauty it was te the eanea. hut na further; the 
sentiment he experienced was inspired by the 
spirit that dwelt within. Keats was ever thus 
perplexed: the poetic and the visible world to 
which it was allied, were beautiful both, but 
they were more than beautiful. Untroubled 
waters suggest peace; and as we love peace we 
love to gaze upon untroubled waters It is this 
coincidence we call the beautiful. Bright colors 
in quick transition remind us of gaiety, and 
colors in gradation—as in the rainbow—of hev- 
mony. Fortheir own sakes we care littleabout 
them: but in Keats’ poetry the sense of beauty 
istheultimate endeavor. There islittle unita- 
rianism, and, it is to be feared, less trinitarianism 
in this: it is the very threshold of the religion 
ot the Greeks, but no further than the threshold. 


CRABBF, CAMPBELL, ROGERS. 


These writers are among the most firmly fixed 
in the public esteem: their works are not of the 
order that raise party prejudices, their beauties 
are such as all can understand. They are here 
enumerated, not so much owing to their impor- 
tance, or their relation to the period, as fromthe 
circumstance of their being distinct from it.—- 
‘They are (with many great names on the roi 
of the muses) writers of verse rather than poet:. 
They go about their productions with a laudable 
desire to avoid ambiguity of sentiment, falsity 
of reasoning, or any necessity of explanation ;— 
they are always innocent of these faults, but 
their innocence is the result of the wrong cause, 
they are too timid to go wrong, Crabbe only 
being too on, to be driven from the right. 

The style of Crabbe forms a link between the 
past and the present, the days when Burke and 
Sir J. Reynolds were the great authorities and 
arbiters, and these degenerate days when The 
Edinburgh and Quarterly have taken upon them. 
selves; between the days of Goldsmith and of 
Byron. Crabbe, in his preface tothe republica- 
tion of his earlier poetns, mentions his acquain- 
tance with the great men deceased, and also the 
fact of his ms having been submitted to 
Johnson for his judgment. That the verdict of 
this powerful mind would be favorable was to 
have been expected ; end that he—although not 
too ready to ~ his meed of admiration—should 

pprove highly of ‘The Viilage’ and ‘The Li- 
hey are poems 


a 
brary’ was not surprising. 
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which twould be agreeable varieties at that time, 
while they are quite deficient in variety now.— 
Dr. Johnson said of them—‘They are original, 
vigorous, and elegant ;’ and such are the revolu- 
tions of criticism, only one of these high quali- 
ties would be granted to them without modifica- 
tion when viewed among our later poetry. 

Precision of study is Crabbe’s most valuable 
feature, and this expended on its most proper 
subjects—homely pictures of every-day humble 
life. Poetry he looks upon as good sense in a 
modest although a holiday dress, and asa mat- 
ter which it behoved him to improve inashe be- 
came an older man, or at least that he should 
deprecate the expectation of this in his readers. 
‘Certainly,’ says he, ‘were it the principal em- 
ployment of a man’s life to compose verses, it 
might seem reasonable to expect, that he would 
continue to improve as long as he continued to 
live; though there is some doubt whether such 
improvement would follow, and perhaps proof 
might be adduced to show that he would not : 
but when to this ‘id/e trade’ is added some ‘call- 
ing’ with superior claims on his attention, his 
progress in tae art will probably be in proportion 
neither to the years he has lived, nor even tothe 
attempts he has made.” 

Crabbe is not led away by any theory, or any 
notion, or affection peculiar to himself; nor 
does he address himseif to any particular class. 
The interest of his piece is never dependent on 
any doubtful moral, nor on any effect borrowed 
irom the treatment it receives from him. His 
whole confidence is placed on the stern delinea- 
tions of actual life, for the observation of which 
his clerical position gave him opportunity. His 
‘Hall’ and ‘Parish Register’ reminds us, in their 
lower qualities, of Galt, some of whose pictures 
are the most remarkably distinct that have ever 
been produced. Whenever Crabbe leaves this 
immediate imitation of his model, he fails utter- 
ly ; while he keeps within it, his correctness is 
perfect. ‘In ‘The Parish Register’ the reader 
will find an endeavor once more to describe vil- 
lage manners, not by adopting the notion of pas- 
toral simplicity, or assuming ideas of rustic bar- 
barity, but by more natural views of the peasant- 
ry, considered asa mixed body of persons, sober 
or profligate,aad hence, in agreat measure, con- 
tented or miserable.’ This, and no more, is the 
sum of all his poems; and it is a great field he 
has chosen. This annunciation is all that he 
gives—no merit is assumed for resorting to a 
purer mode of study—no flattering himself with 
the glory of having broken through convention, 
(which he has done in all but his metre)—no 
founding of a school, nor appealing to pos- 
terity. 

But the great correctness of detail in some of 
his descriptions is an evil more than a geod, as 
the scenes he describes are of a nature we 
would rather avoid. Perhaps it ought not to be 
so, perhaps we ought to be ready to hear and to 
be witnesses of all the ills that flesh is heir to, 
and draw instruction from all of them; but still 
it is othewise in experience—we willingly leave 
the sick-ward with its odours of sour poultices 
to the surgeon who can assist, and the nurses 
who.make them. Like Lillo’s tr ies, they 
want the elevating beauty which werks of 
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the imitative arte ought te possess: In his 
choice of subject, however, he has & high moral 
purpose. Crime and folly in all their forms te- 
ceive from his hand their punishment. Heshows 
‘vice its own feature,’ aniply proving the truth 
of the observation 


Vice to be hated needs but to be seen 


Indeed no one could, almost by any possibility, 
give us a more degrading sense of shame and 
disgust for those evils which poverty breeds 
among men. Elliott cannot; there is a vindic- 
tive heroism about all that he writes, which 
dignifies his most miserable scenes; he appeals 
in anguish to us all; he carries the nobility of 
independence and manhood even into the foul- 
est disease and most abject proneness. Crabbe 
details the particulars, and leaves them unre- 
deemed. 


Now turn our view from dwelifngs Siinp'y neat 
To this infeeted Row we term our Street. 
Here, in cabal, a disputatious crew 
Fach evening meet ;—the sot, the cheat, the shew. 
Riots are nightly heard: the curse, the cries 
Of beaten wife, perverse in her replies, 
While shrieking children hold each threatening 
hand ? 
And sometimes life, and sometimes food demands: 
Goys in their first stolen rage, to swear begin, _ 
And girls, who heed not dress, are skilled in gin. 
Snarers and smugglers here their gains divide ; 
Ensnaring females here their victims hide: 
And here 1s one the Sybil of the Row, 
Who knows all secrets, or affects to know. 
Between the road-way and the walls, offence 
Invades all eyes and strikes on every sense: 
There lie, obscene, at every open door 
Heaps from the hearth and sweepings from the 


oor: 
And day by day the mingled masses grow 
As sinks are disembogued and kennels flow. 
* ” x cd 


See on the floor what frowzy patches rest! 

What nauseous fragments on yon fracted chest! 
What downo dust beneath yon window seat ! 
And round these posts that serve the bed for feet ! 
"Lhis bed where all those tattered garments lie; 
Worn by each sex, and now perforce thrown by ! 
See! as we gaze, an infant lifts its head, 

Lett by neglect, and burrow’d in that bed ; 

The mother-gossip has the love supprest, 

An infant’s cry once wakened in ce breast ; 
And daily prattles, as her round she takes, 

(With strepg resentment) of th> want she makes. 


All this horror is only the naked truth: but 
Crabbe’s writings were addressed to a higher or- 
der than those whose moral evils he details; 
and it may be gravely asked if his poetry has 
done any good—has had any influence in coun- 
teracting the curse which has descended, andis 
descending with a mildew blight among us. And 
is it just to answer in the following manner the 
question he there propounds ? 


Whence all these woes? From want of virtuous 
wi ’ . . . . 

Of honest shame. or time-improving skill; 

From want of care t’ employ the vacant hour, 

And want of everything, but want of power. 


But Crabbe has a right to answer his own 

tion He was a man of powerful as well.as 
‘virtuous will’, and wrought out his.own bonors. 
by perseverance and a cautious and sound judg- 
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ment. His 'y stands little danger of sink- 
ing. in repulation; it ogver etteined @ great 
and will never be moved from the eleva- 
tion ithas rested on. 

And this is also the case w:th Campbell. Pos- 
sessed of a more adorned mind than Crabbe, and 
of a thousand-fold more vivid and ambitious 
fancy, he has chosen nearly as safe, though not 
80 — poetic, ground. The fortune of the 
‘Pleasures of Hope’. indeed, was very different 
from that of the ‘Village :’ it rose into extraor- 
dinary celebrity immediately on its publication ; 
and soon settled into the quiet enjoyment of the 
character of a favorite. Nota favorite, per- 
hrps, with the graver and more ‘ntellectual, but 
a favorite with everybody, which (as has been 
observed) either means nobody, or at best that 
no one is offended. 


His lyrieal poems are the best of his produc- 
tions, and some of them are exceedingly fine.— 
The honor of having done something towards 

ining every battle which crowned the naval 
flag with so much glory during the war, has 
been claimed for Dibdin. [t has been said that 
his songs had an effect so salutary and so nation- 
al that the seamen were inspired by them to 
more courageous achievements. Campbell's 
heroic songs and ballads are of a higher order 
than those of Dibdin, and worthy of being as- 
sociated with our proudest military honors. ‘The 
Battle of the Baltic,’ ‘Hohenlinden,’ and others, 
will be remembered and admired by all who re- 
member and admire the events they celebrate. 
The popularity of the ‘Pleasures of Hope,’ has 
given that poem the principal place in speaking 
of Campbell's works ; but it is not by any means 
deserving of that distinction. Gertrude of Wy- 
oming, a tale of American colonization, exqui- 
sitely told, is the poem on which the greatest 
weight of fame must rest. If it was within the 
scope of these pages to critisise the style andthe 
conduct of particular poems, (except in as far as 
some general principle may be illustrated by so 
doing,) this would be one to occupyus. The 
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character of Outatissi xe one of the finest things 
of the kind ever done: 

Far differently the mute Oneyda took 

His calumet of peace, and cup of joy ; 

A monumental bronze, unchanged his look ; 

A soul that pity touched but never chook. 
Trained from his tree-rocked cradle to his bier, 
The fierce extremes of good and ill to breok ; 
Impaseive—fearing but the shame of fear— 

A stoic of the wood—a man without a tear. 

One thing ought to be observed of Campbell 
His name is identified with the struggle for lib- 
erty which Poland has maintained so ieng against 
the overwhelming force of Russia, and the oth- 
er states who shared with it in the partition of 
that kingdom. From time to time he has raised 
his voice in favor of the indemitable Poles, ever 
since the publication of his first work in which 
he alluded to their wrongs ia lines which have 
long been femiliar to every one: 

When leagued Oppression pour'd to Northern wars 

Her whisker'd pandoors and her flerce hussars, 

Waved her dread standard to the breeze of morn, 

Peal’d her loud drum, and twanged her trumpet 
horn; 

Tumultuous horrors brooded e’er her van, 

Presaging wrath to Poland—and to man! 

Rogers is still more an elegant writer than 
Campbell, but much less vigorous. His senten- 
ces are composed with elaborate care, and every 
figure and line is unobjectienable in correctness 
—but this is only a negative praise. The read- 
er is never deeply interested, and certainly he 
never carries away a novel impression. True, 
he never attempts what he fails toexecute. The 
‘Pleasures ot Memory, ‘Italy,’ ‘On a‘Tear, ‘On 
a Voice which was lost,’ are the appropriate sub- 
jects he has chosen. And thus it is too with 
Crabbeand Campbell: each ofthem accomplish- 
es what they endeavor; they have been able to 
keep the adage in mind, aut nunguam tentes, 
aut perfice; they have acquired a lesson which 
is very difficult to learn,—they have known the 
boundaries of their powers, and confined thein- 
selves to their appropriate tasks. 


—<fa 


F.om the London East Indian Telegraph 


ON 


Have you ever set eyes on an English sun ? 
For ten daysthat he’s hidden, heshows his faco— 


one, 
When his hue is a sort of dirty dun. 
Envelop’d ia clouds, and in vapour dress"d, 
He gets up in the Fast, and g«es down in the 
est— 
At least they say s0, 
For I really don’t know 
That | ever yet saw him set or rise. 
Swaddled up as he is in dingy skies. 
I did see him once in the month of June 
Peep into ~ | lodgings at twelve at noon ; 
But the clock scarce struck ere the struggling ray, 


Fled like a frightered ghost away, 

And never since then, and never before, 
he shone forth bnght, 

And I guess that his light 

Is withdrawn from England for ever mcre! 


Orn 7 s Me oats shall! 
ington’s brizht canal, 

Or get the blue devils, at least—I’m sure 

If hese suicidal days endure ; 

F or the wind howl: )2ud in a funeral note, 


THE SUN IN ENGLAND. 


As the smoke—befovul’d air! tries to stop up my 

throat. 

I love those climes ofasofterkind 

Where Nature herself seems pleased in mind, 

Nor sulks, as here, 

Through the long, long year, “= 

With the clouds for a frown, and the rain fora 

tear; 

Where the air is free, and all blue the sky; 

Not a breeze below—not a cloud on high. 

And the sun beams forth with his rays unshorn, 

From the tirst red break of the balmy morn, 

To the spot where the shades of eve are born, 

And flowers and fruits in their unforced birth 

Arise from the lap of the bright green earth: 

But here, the whole grouad’s but one big bog— 

The sky's like dirt, and the air’s all fog, 

And it seexis wherever I tum to fly, 

That an easterly wind runs into my eye; 

— nae death shall have taken me far awa y 
hese kines shall my graver tomb-stona show— 
‘Here inquiet doth lie a poor devii below, 

o died of an English day. 
Who died of an English day.’ 





